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FOUR MONTHS 


FTER war for four months on a scale un- 

paralleled in the history of the world, involv- 

ing four continents and all the seven seas, the 

verdict of victory has not been given. If this 
were the mimic warfare of the maneuvers—would that 
it were !—and the umpire should call time today he prob- 
ably would pronounce it a drawn game. If he decided by 
territorial gains he would say the Germans have won. 
But if he took into consideration positions and prospects 
he would say that the advantage lay with the Allies. Con- 
sidering the war on the sea the decision would be the 
same. The Germans are reported to have lost twenty-five 
naval vessels and the British twenty, but if we count by 
size instead of numbers the advantage lies the other way, 
for the tonnage of the British losses is more than three 
times that of the Germans. Both sides, however, have 
avoided a general engagement; so their naval strength 
stands about as it did before the war, that is, the Ger- 
man fleet is about half the size of the British, to say 
nothing of the French and Russian. So here we may 
also say that the honors are even, but the Allies have 
the advantage. 

The Germans have been so far successful in their 
policy of carrying the war into the enemy’s country. 
Except for the Russian occupation of the greater part 
of tlie province of East Prussia and a French raid into 
Alsace in the first weeks of the war, German soil has 
been free from invasion, and if the war should be 
brought to an end now as the Russo-Japanese war was 
by the peace of Portsmouth on the basis of uti possidetis 
or of ground actually occupied, the Germans would have 
gained more territory in Europe than even their jingoes 
dared hope for before the war. They now hold all Bel- 
gium except the little corner below Ostend, a half dozen 
departments of northern France and an _ indefinite 
amount of Russian Poland. The only German territory 
now under a foreign flag is a strip some ten or fifteen 
miles wide along the frontier of East Prussia. The Aus- 
trians have lost half of Galicia and gained a bit of 
Servian territory. 


HEN we consider the course of the war we are 

struck by the curious alternation of German for- 
tunes in the eastern and western theater of operations. 
During the first month of the war, while the Germans 
were sweeping over Belgium and into France, the Rus- 
sians carried their invasion of East Prussia to the gates 
of Kénigsberg and Thorn. In September the Germans re- 
tired from the Marne to the other side of the Aisne, 
where they took up the positions they yet hold. Simul- 
taneously the Russians were driven from East Prussia 
and the Germans invaded Russia as far as the Niemen 
River. While the Germans were being driven out of Rus- 


OF THE WAR 


sia they took Antwerp and advanced to Ostend. Foiled in 
their effort to reach Calais they advanced on Warsaw 
instead. When they gained on one side they lost on the 
other. 

The reason of this is obvious. The Germans could 
not be in two places at the same time. They have 


. been outnumbered from the start on both frontiers 


and the odds against them have steadily increased. 
The French army, reinforced as it was by the Bel- 
gians and British, was greater than the German. 
On the eastern side they were at a still greater numer- 
ical disadvantage. But battles are decided not by the 
total number of soldiers in the army, but by the number 
that can be brought to a particular place at a given 
time. The Germans have won their field victories by 
means of their mobility. Thru skillful handling of trans- 
portation facilities they have rushed their forces as 
needed from one end to the other of a two-hundred mile 
line of battle and from the French frontier to the Rus- 
sian. The chief problem of German strategy for many 
years has been the defense of the country against a 
simultaneous attack on both sides and the German state 
railroads had been planned with special reference to 
facilitating this fighting on interior lines which the 
position of Germany rendered possible and necessary. 


OTH sides have fought so well as to gain mutual re- 

spect and to shatter their favorite theories of the in- 
feriority of the enemy. For instance, the English have 
always been willing to concede that the Germans might 
gain an advantage at the start by reason of thoro or- 
ganization and careful planning, but they assumed that 
once these plans were overthrown the German military 
machine would break down because of constitutional 
inability to alter its rigid system to meet new condi- 
tions. But, on the contrary, the Germans have shown a 
remarkable quickness of adaptation to emergencies 
which could not have been foreseen. 

Paris had always been their aim and it was almost 
within reach when General von Kluck, apparently with- 
out a moment’s hesitation, turned away from it and 
executed a left wheel in face of the enemy in order to 
close the gap between his army and that of the Crown 
Prince. General von Hindenburg’s first attempt to in- 
vade Russia from East Prussia was a disastrous fail- 
ure, yet within ten days after his defeat at Augustowo 
he had occupied half Poland. Routed here and driven 
back to the German border he had started a new Polish 
campaign in less than a week. 

Equally fallacious is shown to be the belief that the 
Russian army is a slow and unwieldy mass, for every- 
where that von Hindenburg struck he found the Rus- 
sians prepared for him. Nor will we hear more about the © 
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decadence of the French. If individual valor and mili- 
tary skill be the test of virility the French race has not 
declined. The Kaiser, who alluded to “the contemptible 
little army” of General French must by this time have 
changed his opinion. It is no longer little and it never 
was contemptible. We Americans who believe in keeping 
down the standing army to the lowest limit consistent 
with safety may find great encouragement from the 
fact that the British, starting with a nucleus of ex- 
perienced men, have been able to bring their army up 
to near the million mark in a few months and that the 
new men are holding their own against the best trained 
troops the world has known. 

There has been no lack of patriotism or courage 
shown in any of the ten nations engaged. The people 
have manifested equal loyalty to Czar or Kaiser, King 
or President. There has been no collapse of morale, no 
gross ineptitude, no wholesale surrender, no scandalous 
mismanagement, no treacherous betrayal, no unsus- 
pected weakness. An impartial umpire would have to 
give all the armies some meed of praise and to declare 
that the war has proved that every one of the races in- 
volved from Russian to Japanese and from German to 
Gurkha has proved by his valor and self-sacrifice that 
he has a right to his place in the world. Let us hope 
that none of them be deprived of it. 








RATIONAL NEUTRALITY 

R. JACOB H. SCHIFF is an American citizen of 
the highest type. He is an international financier; 
he is an international philanthropist. He is an Ameri- 
can of fifty years standing, but he is of German birth 
and has by no means given up his German sympathies. 
In an interview in the New York Times Mr. Schiff 
presents a point of view in relation to the outcome of 
the war which is as interesting as it is novel. He wants 
Germany to be victorious, but not to be “too victor- 
ious.” He believes that the success of England would 
impose upon the United States a tremendous burden of 

militarism. In this connection he says: 


I fear that the American people as a whole have visual- 
ized only slightly, if at all, the real peril involved in this 
contingency; but I cannot feel otherwise than sure that 
soon they must awake to the great danger that militarism 
and navalism may be imposed upon them thru no fault of 
their own. 

American impulses trend away from armament toward 
peaceful development along industrial lines, but even now 
political leaders in Washington begin to see what may be 
coming. The propositions which already have been made for 
considerable increases in our naval and military forces may 
be regarded as only the forerunners of what is to be ex- 
pected later. 


As an American, therefore, Mr. Schiff does not want 
the Allies to win. But neither does he want Germany to 
win by too big a margin: 


My sympathies and interests, in other words my patriotic 
sentiments, are definitely American. I must repeat that I 
am of German origin, and that as regards the present strug- 
gle d am pro-German, yet it would be impossible for me to 
say that I am anti-English, altho I am anti-Russian for 
reasons that are obvious. 

I already have exprest the belief that the complete hu- 
miliation of England would be disastrous to us. Now, it 
seems to me that if Germany should be completely success- 
ful, if she should be able to wear out the Allies, break down 
France, hold Russia in check, and cripple or even invade 
England (which many German leaders actually believe can 
be done, incredible as ic may seem to us), Germany would 
acquire a position such as never has been held by any na- 
tion since the beginning of history: Not even the power of 
the Roman Empire would approach it. 


The advance which has marked the development of every 
means of communication, transportation, manufacturing, 
etc., since Rome’s day, would give Germany, in the case of 
such an eventuation, a power which would have been in- 
conceivable to the most ambitious Roman emperor. It would 
make her a menace, not only to her immediate neighbors, 
but to the entire globe. 

Could she be trusted with such power? Notwithstanding 
my personal sympathies, which I have taken pains to 
outline clearly, I must admit that I cannot think so. The 
German character is not only self-reliant, which is admira- 
ble, but it readily becomes domineering, particularly when 
in the ascendancy. 

In the réle of a world conqueror Germany would become 
a world dictator—would olisies in a domination which 
would be almost unbearable to every other nation. Particu- 
larly would this be the case in respect to her relations with 
the United States, a nation with which she always has had 
and always must have intimate commercial relations. 

Should Germany make England impotent and France 
powerless, we should become more or less dependent upon 
German good will, and it is highly probable, indeed I regard 
it as a certainty, that before long, in such an eveni, the 
Monroe Doctrine would cease to exercize any important in- 
fluence on world events. It would become a thing of the past 
—a “scrap of paper.” 

You see that while I am not neutral to the extreme, while 
I fervently hope and pray that Germany may not be wrecked 
and that she may emerge from the war with full ability to 
maintain her own, I cannot believe that it would be good for 
her or good for the world in general if she found herself 
absolutely and incontrovertibly victorious at the end of the 
great struggle. In other words, I wish Germany to be vic- 
torious, but I do not wish her to be too victorious. 

This is a position in which, mutatis mutandis, every 
American should be able to join. Some of us want Ger- 
many to be victorious. Some of us want the Allies to be 
victorious. None of us ought to want either side to be 
“too victorious.” None of us ought to want any nation 


of Europe to be beaten helpless to the earth. 


THE SCRAP OF PAPER 


T is a bitterly debated question whether Germany, 

when it sent its armies thru Belgium, violated the 
terms of any treaty to which the German Empire was 
party. The most able presentation that we have seen of 
the negative side of this debate is from the pen of Pro- 
fessor John W. Burgess, of Columbia University. He 
rests his case upon these contentions: 

The original treaty guaranteeing the neutrality of 
Belgium was signed on April 19, 1839, by Great Britain, 
France, Prussia, Austria and Russia. 

A few days later it was ratified by the German Con- 
federation, of which Prussia and Austria were states. 

In 1866 the German Confederation was dissolved, and 
in 1867 the North German Union, of which Prussia was 
the largest state, was formed. 

That these changes abrogated or made obsolete the 
guarantee of the Treaty of 1839 is shown by the fact 
that when the War of 1870 broke out between France 
and the North German Union, Great Britain sought and 
procured from the governments of France and the North 
German Union separate but identical treaties, guaran- 
teeing the neutrality of Belgium during the period of 
that war and for one year from the date of its close. 

These treaties expired in 1872 and the present Ger- 
man Empire has never signed any treaty guaranteeing 
the neutrality of Belgium. 

Finally, a convention was drafted by the Hague Con- 
ference of 1907, which read, “The territory of neutral 
powers is inviolable. Belligerents are forbidden to move 
troops or convoys of either munitions of war or sup- 
plies across the territory of a neutral power.” But, to 
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quote Professor Burgess’s words, “Great Britain, Ger- 
many, Austria-Hungary and Italy refused to sign it and 
did not sign it. Russia was not represented.” 

These facts, in Professor Burgess’ estimation, en- 
able us more clearly to understand why the German 
Chancellor referred to the guarantee of Belgian neu- 
trality as a “scrap of paper.” 

Professor Burgess’ statement of the facts, admirably 
succinct and clear, is as we understand the matter pre- 
cisely accurate with one important exception. Accord- 
ing to the authorities at our command, Germany, Aus- 
tria-Hungary, Italy and Russia did sign the Hague neu- 
trality convention. Aside from this point, however, 
Professor Burgess shows that those who maintain that 
Germany violated no treaty in forcing its way thru 
Belgium hold a strongly defensible position. 

But, even if his conclusions from these facts be fully 
conceded, Germany gains nothing by the concession. 

In presenting to Belgium the alternative of permit- 
ting the free passage of German armies or being treated 
as an enemy, Germany committed a foul wrong. It vio- 
lated, if you will, no treaty. But it violated the essential 
canons of international honor and fair play. 

Belgium was a neutral nation. With the very birth of 
Belgium as an independent state, its neutrality was 
recognized by the great nations of Europe. When a war 
broke out in 1870 which promised to threaten its neu- 
trality, that neutrality was again formally recognized 
by the three great nations lying nearest. Belgium’s neu- 
trality needed no “scrap of paper” to guarantee its per- 
manence. It needed only good faith and an honorable 
recognition of an existing state of affairs on the part 
of its more powerful neighbors. 

There is no evidence that Belgium ever intended to 
be anything but neutral. It is true that it is circum- 
stantially reported that German officers have found in 
the Belgian archives plans for the sending of an English 
expedition to the defense of Belgium in the case of 
“attack by Germany. This may be true. But it proves 
nothing ‘as to Belgium’s intention to: be anything but 
neutral. It merely proves that Belgium feared Germany 
and leoked to Great Britain for protection. The justice 
of Belgium’s fear needs no demonstration. 

Belgium was neutral. Germany’s ultimatum to Bel- 
gium gave it not two alternatives, but one. Belgium 
must forsake its neutrality. It must take sides in the 
quarrel. For the moment Belgium should permit the use 
of its territory as the road for a German attack upon 
France, that moment it would become not a neutral, 
but a partizan, not a bystander, but a participant. 

Germany forced Belgium to become the ally either of 
Germany, which threatened attack in case of refusal, 
or of France, which had already agreed to respect its 
neutrality, and of Great Britain, which had promised to 
defend it. Is it any wonder that a self-respecting people 
chose the honorable alternative? 

It does not matter whether Germany did or did not 
sign the Hague Convention in relation to neutrality. For 
the inviolability of the territory of neutral nations does 
not depend for its validity upon written agreements. It 
finds its sanction in the immutable principles of inter- 
national justice and the rights of man. 

Not a scrap of paper, but a decent respect for the 
opinions of mankind should have made Germany keep 
faith with Belgium. Granted that the German Empire 


did not break its word, the German people did a baser 
thing. They sacrificed their own integrity of character. 
They violated their own honor. 








THE RIGHT TO WORK 


NDER an obsolete statute which says that only 
citizens can be employed on public works, 13,000 
aliens have been denied the right to help build New 
York’s subways. Because they are foreigners who have 
not yet attained American citizenship they are told they 
cannot work. Allowed to enter our ports with little other 
capital than their two hands, they are not permitted to 
earn a livelihood in the only way open to them. It is a 
curious paradox to open the door to the immigrant, and 
then do all in our power to make him a public charge. 
The Masons’ and Bricklayers’ Union, which thus 
chooses to block the relief of congested Manhattan, says 
that in times of industrial depression and unemployment 
it is the American workingman who first must be pro- 
vided for. They invoke a law, handed down from the old 
“Know-Nothing” days and still on the statute books of 
New York and eight other states. This law provides that 
the day-laborer on a public work must be an American 
citizen. In the same way Michigan decrees that all bar- 
bers must be citizens, Idaho that all school teachers, 
and Philadelphia that all peddlers must be citizens. 
The contractors who are building the subways are 
willing to employ native workmen, but contend that in 
spite of their offer of forty cents an hour for unskilled 
labor they cannot get citizens who are willing to do the 
work. While we are thus protecting American laboring 
men who no longer will wield the pick and shovel by 
making prohibitions against those who will, construction 
of the much-needed transportation lines comes danger- 
ously near a standstill. 

It is time that such anachronisms were done away 
with. They discriminate against the immigrant in the 
one thing that he needs most when he lands on Ameri- 
can soil and that America needs most from him. They 
deprive him of his right to work. 








THE RICH MAN, THE POOR MAN AND 
THE LAW 


S there one law for the rich and another for the 

poor? Every time the question raises its horrid head 
with something like affirmation in its eyes, one cannot 
but feel his faith in government and law-making and 
the essential justice of democracy shaken to its base. 

Thousands of the people of New York City—people 
of modest means—lost the savings which they had en- 
trusted to Henry Siegel the banker because Henry 
Siegel the merchant used their deposits in a vain effort 
to bolster up a tottering business venture. The mer- 
chant Siegel’s department stores failed and the banker 
Siegel’s depositors lost over two millions of dollars. 

Henry Siegel has just been tried and sentenced to 
pay a fine of $1000 and to serve ten months in jail. 
But his jail sentence has been suspended. 

The disproportion between what those who trusted 
him suffered and what he himself is to suffer is over- 
powering. 

It is not clear that prosecutor or jury or judge could 
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have done more than they did. The judge suspended the 
jail sentence until June to give Siegel an opportunity 
to show that his announced intention to make restitu- 
tion was sincere. Doubtless the judge served the de- 
frauded depositors better thus than if he had sent Siegel 
to jail. 

But the root of the matter is not there. Something 
is wrong with the law. When a man acting in a fiduciary 
capacity can appropriate to his own purposes two mil- 
lion dollars of other people’s money and escape with 
little more than a perfunctory scolding, the law has 
made a flat failure of its prime duty of protection. 

No pickpocket could steal a gold watch and escape 
with so small a penalty. 

Is there one law for the rich and another for the 
poor? It looks so. 








THE FRONT DOOR OR THE BACK 


T has been a sort of family quarrel for years, ever 

since in fact the old homestead in extending back- 
ward from the road by the addition of new rooms to 
accommodate the family had found that its west door 
opened on another highway. Those who lived in this 
part of the house at once set up the claim that this was 
really the front door since it opened on the widest street 
and the house had been growing in that direction. But 
those members of the family who lived in the other end 
of the house, the part that was built by the first settlers 
nearly four hundred years ago, insisted that the front 
door was where it always had been and if the old street 
was not so wide as the new one at the western end of 
the house—well, they said they would rather have a 
narrow street with nice neighbors over the way than 
the widest boulevard with an overcrowded slum on the 
other side, not the sort of people one would want one’s 
children to play with, anyway. 

So the dispute went on as such things will; not, you 
understand, leading to blows or harsh language, for it 
was a very peaceable and well-behaved family on the 
whole. But there was some hard feeling, particularly 
on the part of the younger members of the family liv- 
ing in the west addition, who complained that while 
they were always running to the other end of the house 
the old folks hardly ever called on them, some of them 
indeed had never seen the new rooms or sat on the 
new porch to watch the sunset beyond the gate, tae 
Golden Gate, the young people called it, to distinguish 
it from Hell Gate, which was at the opposite end. 

Finally the young people decided to give a party in 
honor of a new driveway that had been made around 
the house, for they said if the old folks wouldn’t come 
thru the central hall perhaps they would come around this 
way. So the younger set put on their best clothes and 
fixed up things as pretty as they could in the yard next 
to the Golden Gate and invited everybody. Still they 
were doubtful about getting the old folks to come be- 
cause, as their children complained, they seemed fonder 
of calling on the people across the street than on their 
own kin-folks. But it so happened that the people across 
the street had a great falling out just then, got to 
throwing things in fact and hitting each other over the 
head in the most shameful fashion, and visitors were 
actually afraid to go into the houses. So the young 
people in the west end of the house are in hopes that 
lots of their eastern relations will take this opportunity 





to come to their party and they are sure that everybody 
who comes will say that the front door of the house- 
hold really opens toward the west. Young people are 
like that. 


A CHANCE FOR PEACE IN COLORADO 


RESIDENT WILSON has again taken a step for 

the solution of the grievance problems of capital 
and labor in the Colorado mining fields. He has ap- 
pointed a commission of three to stand ready to arbi- 
trate any differences between operators and miners that 
may be submitted to it, under circumstances more fully 
reported in “The Story of the Week.” 

The President has done well. Both miners and op- 
erators will also do well if they avail themselves of the 
instrumentality which he has created. No man should 
be judge in his own cause. In so serious a disagree- 
ment as persists in Colorado, an impartial and high- 
minded commission can see the truth better than either 
party to the dispute. Here is such a commission. Let the 
disputants make use of it. 


THE IMPOSSIBILITY OF ENCORES 


‘“FNNCORE! Encore!” cry the crowd, and the singer 

comes back to the stage to repeat the song. The 
effort is in vain. The song cannot be repeated altho it 
be word and tone the same. For it takes as many to 
make a song as it does to make a quarrel—and one of 
them, the listener, has gone forever. The man who sits 
in his place looks like him, but he is really a different. 
man, namely the man who has heard the song. The song 
may sound better to him the second time, it may sound 
poorer, but it can never sound just the same to him as 
when he first heard it: 

And it is with soup as with a song. We raise the 
spoonful to our lips and taste. We like the taste and dip 
the spoon again into the plate that we may repeat the 
sensation. But we are disappointed, for our palate is 
no longer to be taken by surprize, but receives it with 
the expectation of experience. A half a dozen spoonfuls 
more and we push aside the plate unemptied, for the 
soup, we say, has grown cold and stale, whereas the 
fault is really with us who have grown cold and stale. 

But we will credit the whole world with change rather 
than confess to having changed ourselves. If when we 
revisit the village of our birth we find the buildings and 
the people smaller than we remembered them, we do 
not suspect that we have grown, so we go about trying 
vainly to revive the emotions of childhood. But we have 
come to the wrong place for that. We should have gone 
instead to Timbuktu or Moose Jaw, for it is only in a 
strange place that we can look about with the open 
eyes of the child to whom the world was all a strange 
place, and therefore worth the looking at. 

We must, then, fare forth into the unknown if we 
would repeat a pleasure. In front of us alone the path 
lies open, for day by day as we march forward we burn 
our bridges behind us. The effort to look backward 
brings to us but dizziness of the head and stumbling of 
the feet. The past that we would relive lies only in the 
future, and if we retain our capacity to feel, to learn 
and to act, we may find again among new scenes and 
fresh faces the joys of former times. 





























‘THE STORY OF THE WEEK 














The only unusual 
feature of the week 
in Flanders is the 
bombardment of the Belgian coast 
by the British warships for the pur- 
pose of destroying the German naval 
base which threatened England. 
After the capture of- Antwerp the 
Germans hastened forward toward 
the English Channel, with the aim of 
taking Dunkirk and Calais, which 
would bring them within sight of 
the cliffs of Dover and give them a 
harbor from which to prey upon 
English shipping or start an inva- 
sion. But they were not able to get 
beyond Nieuport, ten miles from the 
French border, for the Yser River, 
which here flows into the sea, formed 
a moat behind which were assembled 
French and British troops, with the 
remnant of the Belgian army which 
fled from Antwerp the night before 
its fall. 

This moat and living wall has held 
back the Germans ever since October 
15, altho the Kaiser has thrown 
against it his own Prussian Guards, 
with his personal injunctions to break 
thru at any cost. The line from Nieu- 
port to Lille, along which the armies 
are entrenched, has scarcely shifted 
five miles at any point in six weeks 
of the hardest fighting that the world 
has ever known. Recently there has 
been a slackening of effort in this 
region, due to the exhaustion of the 
troops, the cold weather and the 
flooding of the lowlands between 
Dixmude and Ypres by the breaking 
of the dikes. 

The Germans, when they found 
themselves frustrated in the attempt 
to reach the Channel ports of the 
French coast, turned their attention 
to making the most of the Belgian 
ports in their possession, which, tho 
not so near to England as Calais, were 
yet 300 miles nearer than Emden, 
the first German port on the other 
side of the Netherlands. They found 
a harbor half made to their hand 
in Zeebrugge, “the new port of 
Bruges. Here the Belgians had con- 
structed an artificial haven by means 
of a curved jetty a mile and a half 
long and 165 feet wide. This was con- 
nected with Bruges by means of a 
ship canal 230 feet wide and 23 feet 
deep, so that ocean vessels could be 
loaded in the city. Another canal 
from Bruges to Ostend connected 
with the network of watercourses 
which extends thruout Flanders and 
into France. On the Zeebrugge 


The Shelling of 
Zeebrugge 


harbor and ship canal the Belgians 








THE GREAT WAR 


November 238—Russians retake Gum- 
binnen in East Prussia. Turks claim 
to have defeated Indian troops east 
of Suez. 

November 24—British warships bom- 
bard Zeebrugge on Belgian coast. 
Portuguese parliament votes to sup- 
port Allies. ; 

November 25—German invasion of Po- 
land checked at Lodz by heavy 
counter attack from Russians. Ger- 
mans massing troops at Arras. 

November 26—British battleship “Bul- 
wark” blown up in Thames. Aus- 
trians defeated by Russians east of 
Cracow. 

November 27—German forces in Po- 
land divided and partly surrounded 
by Russians. German submarines 
sink two British steamers in Eng- 
lish Channel. 

November 28—In the fighting between 
the Warta and the Vistula both 
Russians and Germans lose heavily, 
but result uncertain. Austrians ad- 
vance southward in Servia. 

November 29—Germans attack in Ar- 
gonne and Vosges. Russian invasion 
of Hungary thru Carpathians re- 
pulsed. 




















have spent over $10,000,000 since 
1895. 

When the Germans took possession 
of Zeebrugge they expelled its few 
inhabitants and installed their own 
machinists. Big guns were mounted 
here and submarines brought by rail 
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THE FIGHT IN FLANDERS 


The shaded territory represents the extent of the 
German invasion. The double lines are canals 





from Germany were put into com- 
mission. On November 23 and sev- 
eral succeeding days four British 
ships bombarded the German posi- 
tions and harbor works for several 
hours, expending nearly a thousand 
shells. As to the amount of damage 
done there is a difference of opinion. 
According to British reports their 
shells struck the submarines, set fire 
to the oil tank, silenced the batteries 
and damaged the locks. According to 
the German reports the bombard- 
ment did no other damage than de- 
molishing two fishermen’s houses 
and one factory chimney and wound- 
ing one man, for the submarines 
dived at the first shot and stayed 
under water till it was over. None of 
the shots from the German guns 
reached the British vessels. 


The pending campaign 
The Battle in Poland is one of the 
of Lodz greatest and _ possibly 
one of the decisive battles of the 
world’s history. The issue is still un- 
certain and the details obscure, but 
we have sufficient information to 
appreciate the magnitude of the 
operations and the importance of the 
issues dependent upon them. As we 
stated last week, General von Hin- 
denburg, after his defeat before 
Warsaw, made a rapid retreat to the 
German border and promptly re- 
formed his army at Thorn for a 
second invasion of Poland between 
the Vistula and the Warta rivers, At 
Vloclavsk, half way between Thorn 
and Plock, he encountered the Rus- 
sians and defeated them in a battle 
lasting from November 12 to 16. 
This permitted him to pass on to 
Lowicz and the Bzura River, a tribu- 
tary of the Vistula, only about thirty 
miles west of Warsaw, where he en- 
trenched. 

At the same time the right wing 
of the invading army, commanded by 
General von Mackenzen, advanced 
along the Warta to Leczyca and 
gained possession of Lodz, Novem- 
ber 20. As a reward for these suc- 
cesses the Kaiser raised General von 
Hindenburg to the rank of field- 
marshal. This honor. he acknowl- 
edged in the following general order 
to his army: 

I am proud of having reached the 
highest military rank at the head of 
such troops. Your fighting spirit and 
perseverance have in a marvelous man- 
ner inflicted the greatest losses on the 
enemy. Over 60,000 prisoners, 150 guns 
and about 200 machine guns have fallen 


into our hands. But the enemy is not 
yet annihilated. Therefore go forward 
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THE SCENE OF THE GREAT BATTLE OF LODZ 
Here between the Vistula and the Warta von Hindenburg and the Grand Duke Nicholas are 
fighting a decisive engagement 


with God for our King and the Father- 
land till the last Russian is subdued 
and at our feet. Hurrah! 


But the rejoicing was premature, 
for the Russians took the offensive 
all along the line on November 25, 
and soon put the invaders in a seri- 
ous situation. The Russian counter 
attack was made at three points; 
they turned both flanks and pene- 
trated the center of the German lines 
almost simultaneously. A Russian 
force, apparently crossing the Vis- 
tula above Plock, appeared in the 
rear of the German left entrenched 
on the Bzura. A second force out- 
flanked the German left on the 
Warta side, and a third struck be- 
tween Lodz and Lowicz and divided 


the left under General von Hinden- 
burg from the right under General 
von Mackenzen. The latter was thus 
virtually cut off and the Russians 


claim to have captured some forty 


thousand of his troops near Lodz. 

Four German armies were sent to 
the rescue. One under the Crown 
Prince entered Poland from Breslau, 
and passing thru Wielun crost the 
Warta, where it is reported to have 
been defeated. Another, composed 
chiefly of Austrians and coming 
north from Chenstochova, is also 
held in check. General von Francois 
is invading Poland from the east by 
way of Mlawa, while from Thorn a 
fourth army is on its way to the 
scene of combat. 








: The Russians 
Russians Approach continue their 
Cracow advance west- 
ward along the railroad from Lem- 
berg to Cracow, and have now past 
beyond their former high-water 


_ mark of Tarnow, which they reached 


in September and then had to aban- 
don because of the success of the 
Germans in Poland. They have now 
got as far as Bochnia, a railroad sta-- 
tion about twenty-five miles east of 
Cracow. Their front stretches across 
Galicia, from the Vistula River on 
the north to the Carpathian Moun- 
tains on the south, and they are 
apparently sweeping all before them. 
On November 20, according to Petro- 
grad, the Russians routed the Aus- 
trians in this locality and took more 
than 7000 prisoners. 
There is another Russian army 
approaching Cracow on the northern 
side of the Vistula, which here forms 
the boundary between Galicia and 
Poland. This also is within twenty- 
five miles of the city, so an attack 
from north, east and probably also 
south may soon be expected, Cracow 
is strongly fortified and should be 
able to hold back the Russians for 
some time, as it would not be safe 
for them to mask it and pass on, as 
they did in the case of Przemysl. But 
Cracow, standing between the river 
and the mountains, bars the way to 
Vienna or Silesia. It is possible, how- 
ever, that city may surrender after 
a short siege, for the Poles are 
very unwilling to see its historic 
buildings destroyed by a bombard- 
ment for the defense of Austria. 
The people of Galicia are in even 
greater distress than those of Bel- 
gium, for they are poor and the 
country has been fought over twice 
by the Austrians and Russians in 
the past four months. Fugitives by 
the hundred thousand have sought 
refuge in Austria and Hungary, but 
most of the Ruthenian peasantry and 
the Jews, who form a large part of 
city population, are unable to get 
away and so face starvation this 
winter. The Austrians, as they re- 
gained the country occupied by the 
Russians, wreaked vengeance on the 
Galicians, who had welcomed the 
Russians, and are said to have exe- 
cuted more than a thousand men. In 
the vicinity of Przemysl there are 
reported 3620 homeless families. 
The fortress of Przemysl, which 
the Russians past by on their way to 
Cracow, is still under siege. Accord- 
ing to Russian reports, the sorties 
have been repulsed with great loss 
and the garrison has offered to sur- 
render on condition of being permit- 
ted to march out with arms and bag- 
gage. The Russians refused to con- 
cede these terms, believing the gar- 
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rison was short of ammunition and 
unable to hold out much longer. But 
the garrison sends out word by 
pigeon post and aeroplane that the 
Russian bombardment has not in- 
jured the town and that it can hold 
out a year. 

The Cossacks have, in spite of the 
wintry weather, again penetrated the 
passes of the Carpathians and en- 
tered the plains of Hungary, where, 
however, they are reported to have 
been defeated. 


The chief ob- 
ject of the Ger- 
mans in bring- 
ing the Turks into the war was ap- 
parently to get them to strike a blow 
at Great Britain’s most vulnerable 
point, the Suez Canal, by which 
troops are being conveyed from In- 
dia and Australia to the mother 
country. What success the Turks are 
having or likely to have in their in- 
vasion of Egypt is in doubt. If we 
may believe unofficial messages from 
German sources Izzet Pasha is on the 
border with a force of 76,000 men 
including 10,000 Bedouins, with 500 
camels, and their advance guard 
has already encountered and defeat- 
ed the Indian troops east of the Ca- 
nal and even reached the Canal itself. 
The British, on.the other hand, say 
that this is a mere Arab raid of no 
significance and it will be impossible 
for the Turks to send a large army 
across the hundred and twenty miles 
of Sinai desert that separate Suez 
from the Turkish frontier. 

That the Ottoman Government at- 
taches great importance to this move- 
ment is shown by the fact that Enver 
Pasha and Djemal Pasha, Minister 
of Marine, have left Constantinople 
to take charge of the expedition. En- 
ver Pasha has been the leading spirit 
of the Young Turks ever since he 
headed the revolution that overthrew 
the Sultan and it was he who re- 
gained Adrianople after it had been 
captured by the Bulgars. 

The Khedive of Egypt has been 
exiled by the British because of his 
pro-German attitude and it is report- 
ed that they are preparing to put in 
his place his cousin, Hussein Kemal, 
son of Ismail Pasha, who ruled Egypt 
from 1865 to 1879. 

Field Marshal Baron von der Goltz, 
who has served as Military Governor 
of Belgium ever since the conquest 
of that country by the Germans, has 
been sent to Constantinople to assist 
in the organization of the Ottoman 
army. He is succeeded as Governor 
by General von Bissing. General von 
der Goltz is one of the greatest living 
authorities on strategy, his works 
being used as text-books in the 
American army. From 1883 to 1896 


The Attack on Suez 


he was engaged in the reconstruction 
of the Turkish army, but the advent 
of the Young Turk regime overthrew 
his plans and the Turkish troops did 
not make a good record in the Balkan 
war. 

A proclamation of a holy war has 
been signed by the Sultan and twen- 
ty-eight Mohammedan priests with 
the intent to rouse the whole of 
Islam against the Allies, but it is 
questionable whether it will be re- 
garded as binding by the Moham- 
medans in other lands. So far its 
only effect has been to instigate a 
mob in Erzerum to demolish the Ar- 
menian churches and schools. The 
Russian troops are said to be mak- 
ing progress in their advance on 
Erzerum, but on the other hand the 
Turks seem to be carrying their in- 
vasion of Transcaucasia nearer to 
Batum. 


Owing to orders 
from the belliger- 
ents in Europe for 
breadstuffs, munitions, clothing, mo- 
tor trucks, etc., our export trade 
continues to grow, and the balance 
in favor of the United States for 
November will be much more than 
October’s excess, which was $57,000,- 
000. It is true, however, that this 
war export movement has not yet 
been fully developed, because many 
of the orders were quite recently 
placed, and the goods have not been 
manufactured. But already there is 
such a demand for ocean transporta- 
tion that freight space commands a 


Buying Here for 
the Armies 


premium. For example, at one of the 
water front terminals in New York 
last week there were awaiting ship- 
ment sixty carloads of knit goods, 
two trainloads of shoes and twenty- 
five carloads of “caterpillars,” which 
are traction engines carrying their 
own tracks, for use on wet ground 
or marsh land. At the same terminal 
there have been fifty carloads of 
motor trucks. 

One old company, whose works are 
in Michigan and Indiana, has an 
order for $15,000,000 worth of vehi- 
cles of one kind or another, and large 
orders have been taken by several 
motor factories. It is estimated that 
the orders obtained by Mr. Schwab 
in Europe amount to $50,000,000. 
They include cannon, submarines 
and projectiles, and 15,000 men are 
employed at his steel works on full 
time. In Chicago, 5100 horses were 
waiting for transportation last week ; 
1620 were shipped from New Or- 
leans, 1000 from Newport News, and 
700 from Portland. An expert horse- 
man in New York has an order for 
30,000. Grand Duke Michael, of 
Russia, has given 1,000,000 pairs of 
shoes to the French army, and the 
shoe factories of Massachusetts are 
making them, A factory in Swanson, 
Vermont, has an order for $2,500,000 
worth of cartridges, but all the arms 
factories are at work on European 
orders, several of which are much 
larger than this one. 

Knit goods mills, notably those 
in Wisconsin, are very busy. We 
read of separate orders for 1,296,000 
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A BIVOUAC IN BLANKETS 


The oncoming of winter, following the heavy rains, brings fresh hardship to the piou-piou and 
his allies. This detachment was photographed near Ypres 
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WHEN THE DAY’S FIGHTING IS OVER 


Bringing in the French wounded at night with the aid of great searchlights, by whose light this 
photograph was taken 


pairs of woolen socks, 400,000 
sweaters, 750,000 pairs of cotton 
socks, 6,000,000 sweater buttons, and 
1,000,000 cotton shirts. A trade jour- 
nal’s estimate is that the great ar- 
mies need 600,000,000 pounds of wool 
in a year for uniforms, underclothes 
and overcoats. Several aeroplanes 
have been shipped to Russia. Greece 
has bought 500,000 canteens, An or- 
der for 300,000 sheepskin overcoats 
was declined by a Western company 
because the skins could not be pro- 
cured. One Chicago firm has an order 
for $3,800,000 worth of canned meat, 
and another is to supply 5,000,000 
one-pound cans of corned beef. At 
Seattle there are inquiries for 9,000,- 
000 railroad ties. Shipments of 
2,000,000 pounds of absorbent cotton 
have been made. Large purchases of 
onions for export have increased the 
price by twenty-five per cent. 


A few days after the 
naval battle off the 
coast of Chile, the Brit- 
ish Government complained that the 
German ships had been assisted by 
violations of neutrality. in Ecuador 
and Colombia. Copies of protests ad- 
drest to those countries were sent to 
our Government, which was asked to 
use its influence for a prevention of 
such violations hereafter. Colombia 
denies that a wireless station on her 
coast has been used for the benefit 
of Germany, and Ecuador says that 
she ought not to be held responsible 
for all that takes place on or around 
the Galapagos Islands, because they 
are so far from her coast that she 
cannot subject them to close super- 


Concerning 
Neutrality 


vision. The replies were not satisfac- 
tory to Great Britain. Application 
had been made to our Government 
on account of the Monroe. Doctrine. 
It is asserted now in London, on 
good authority, that our Government 
has said it is willing that Great 
Britain shall deal directly with 
Ecuador and Colombia as to the vio- 
lations. 

A suggestion from South Amer- 
ican powers that our Government 
should lead a movement for a broad 
extension of neutral zones in the 
waters adjoining the countries of 
this hemisphere is under considera- 
tion at Washington. It is also pro- 
posed that the belligerents shall 
withdraw their warships from wa- 
ter south of us and the trade routes 
therein. Both projects are regarded 
by the British Government as im- 
practicable. Chile complains that 
German ships have violated neutral- 
ity in the Juan Fernandez Islands. 
Germany protests to our Government 
against the attitude of England and 
France concerning contraband goods 
at sea, alleging a violation of the 
Declaration of London. Our Govern- 
ment replies that it does not regard 
the Declaration as binding, because 


certain governments now belligerent 


declined to ratify it without material 
and extensive modifications. 


President Wilson has 
decided that he will not 
appoint a Federal re- 
ceiver for, the property of the Colo- 
rado coal mining companies involved 
in the labor war. He has been ad- 
vised by Secretary-Wilson (formerly 


Colorado’s 
Labor War 


an officer of the miners’ union) and 
by the Department of Justice that 
there would be no legal warrant for 
such action, which the Federation of 
Labor has asked him to take. Gov- 
ernor Ammons, of Colorado, and Mr. 
Carlson, who has been elected to suc- 
ceed him, are working in harmony to 
solve the problem. For several 
months a legislative commission has 
been making an inquiry, and it re- 
cently submitted a report in which it 
asked him to procure removal of the 
Federal troops and to “prepare to 
accept for the people the responsi- 
bility of again being a State.” It also 
recommended that he should issue a 
proclamation commanding all to obey 
the laws and reminding the people 
that every able-bodied male citizen 
between the ages of eighteen and 
forty-five could be called into the 
militia if this should prove to be 
necessary. 

The Governor asked President 
Wilson to withdraw the troops. The 
President decided, however, to refer 
the whole matter to a commission, 
which was appointed on the 29th. It 
is composed of Seth Low, of New 
York, president of the National 
Civic Federation; Patrick Gilday, of 
Clearfield, Pa., an officer of the 
miners’ union; and Charles W. Mills, 
a Pennsylvania mine operator, who 
has had much experience in the ad- 
justment of labor disputes. He 
assisted in settling the Kanawha 
strike in West Virginia. At the same 
time the President published a state- 
ment. Reviewing the history of the 
movement for conciliation, he re- 
ferred to the plan for a three yéars’ 
truce, proposed by himself, saying 
that it seemed to him obviously fair 
and sensible. Accepted by the strik- 
ers, it was rejected by the operators, 
who “objected to its most essential 
features.” The country, he thought, 
regretted their decision, and was dis- 
appointed. He had waited and hoped 
for a change in their attitude, but he 
feared there would be none. Merely 
to withdraw the troops and leave the 
situation to clear itself would be do- 
ing something less than his duty. 
Therefore he had determined to ap- 
point the commission contemplated 
in the plan, and thus to create the. 
instrumentality by which “like dis- 
putes” might be amicably settled 
“in the near future,” hoping that 
both parties might see that it was 
not merely to their own best interest, 
but also a duty to the community and 
the nation, to make use of it. The 
President’s words indicate that the 
commission is appointed to deal, not 
with existing disputes, but with 
those which are to come, Withdrawal 
of the troops, however, may cause a 
situation in which the commission’s 
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services can be sought, with refer- 
ence to the present controversy of 
long standing. 

The Governor and Mr. Carlson 
urgently requested the Federal Com- 
mission on Industrial Relations to 
postpone the inquiry which it in- 
tends to begin at Denver on Decem- 
ber 1, but the commission replied 
that the investigation must not be 
delayed. 

The hearing in the wages: contro- 
versy which affects ninety-eight 
Western railroads and 55,000 em- 
ployees begins this week at Chicago, 
before a board of arbitration com- 
posed of two railroad officers, two 
representatives of the engineers’ and 
firemen’s unions, and Federal Judge 
Pritchard and Charles Nagel, for- 
merly Secretary of Commerce and 
Labor, Consent to this adjustment of 
the’ dispute was procured by the 
Federal Board of Mediation and 
Conciliation. 


, By agreement with 
Sento Domingo the Government of 
and Hayti President Bordas, 
the recent elections in Santo Domin- 
go were subjected to what was called 
inspection or observation by a com- 
mission appointed at Washington 
and composed of ex-Governor Fort, 
of New Jersey; F. H. Smith, an 
attorney, of New Hampshire, and 
Minister Sullivan. It now appears 
that the inspection was really active 
supervision, for United States ma- 
rines or American civilians were sta- 
tioned at every polling place. The 
number of votes was the largest ever 
known in Santo Domingo. For Juan 
J. Jiminez 40,076 voted, and for 
Horacio Vasquez, a_ revolutionist 
leader, 39,632. It was said, however, 
that Jiminez, altho he had a popular 
majority, might control only 300 of 
the 632 votes in the electoral college. 
Therefore the result was still in 
doubt, and it was feared that there 
would be a revival of revolutionary 
activity. On the 25th, the United 
States transport “Hancock,” with 
800 marines, was sent to the capital. 
There were reports of a new revolt, 
but it was asserted, a day or two 
later, that they were without founda- 
tion. 

In Hayti, where a new Govern- 
ment has been set up by Davilmar 
Theodore, the successful revolution- 
ist, the merchants are asking New 
York importers to assist them by 
advancing money on the coffee crop, 
and the Government will send to 
Washington a commission seeking 
recognition and a loan. Our Govern- 
ment will not recognize the Theodore 
Government until it has some assur- 
ance that the devastating and para- 
lyzing revolutions are to be discon- 
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THE TAUBE ON LAND 


Mechanics carrying the planes of a German monoplane to be assembled at a temporary shed near 
the front. The large black Maltese crosses on the under surfaces of the wings are used to dis- 


tinguish all the German 


tinued. If it consents to assist in the 
negotiation of a loan, it may ask for 
such supervision of the customs re- 
ceipts as it has exercized for some 
years in Santo Domingo. 


The United States 
soldiers and ma- 
rines who had 
been in Vera Cruz seven months 
were withdrawn on the 23d, but the 
battleships remain in the harbor. At 
two o’clock in the afternoon, all the 
men were on the transports. In their 
movement toward the boats they had 
been followed closely by the Car- 
ranza forces under General Aguilar, 
who took possession of the city. 
There was no formal transfer of the 
place to any authority ; the American 
soldiers simply departed. General 
Funston had been in conference with 
a member of Aguilar’s staff, and 
there was an agreement as to the 
action to be taken. In a proclamation, 
Aguilar promised that foreigners 
should be protected. He closed the 
saloons and gave notice that citizens 
having arms must surrender them 
within twenty-four hours. The pen- 
alty for disobedience would be death, 
and all thieves~would be shot. Our 
forces had found Vera Cruz a foul 
city, full of disease, They left it a 
clean and healthful one. 

Good order was maintained by the 
Mexican authorities, and, on the 
26th, Carranza entered the city, 
passing under an arch of triumph. 
He came from Orizaba, and he 
asserted in a proclamation that Vera 
Cruz was now the only legal capital. 
He has asked our Government to 


Our Troops Leave 
Vera Cruz 


“birds” 


withdraw the battleships, but they 
will remain. On a steamship char- 
tered by General Funston 500 refu- 
gees left the city and were carried 
to Galveston. 

Zapata has taken possession of 
Mexico City. When Obregon and his 
troops withdrew, General Blanco re- 
fused to go with him. He came in 
from the suburbs with 4000 men to 
preserve order, in answer to appeals 
from the foreign diplomats. There 
were riots and looting before his ar- 
rival, but the city became quiet after 
he had put 500 men in jail. It was 
reported that he had deserted Car- 
ranza. On the 24th, however, he left 
the city with his troops, and Zapata, 
after some fighting in the suburbs, 
came in. Blanco went to Carranza, 
was arrested, and is now in prison 
at Vera Cruz. 

There was much surprize when 
Zapata and his bandit army pre- 
served order. He had promised the 
Brazilian Ambassador that he would 
do this, and he kept his word. There 
was looting in the interval between 
Blanco’s departure and Zapata’s en- 
trance, but Zapata made Saldano, a 
former chief of police, military gov- 
ernor, and he enforced the laws. 


Senate Villa and his army re- 
; mained at Tula, a short 
and Villa distance from the capital, 
and there was much speculation as 
to the relations between him and 
Zapata. It was reported that the 
latter repudiated both Gutierrez and 
the convention. Carranza expected 
that Villa and Zapata would quarrel. 
There was some evidence, however, 
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FRENCHMEN IN GERMANY 


Nearly all the men here photographed are French soldiers in the great German concentration camp for prisoners of war at Senne“ 


that the two men were acting in har- 
mony, Representatives of Villa en- 
tered the city, and several hundred 
of his troops were received there. 
One of Zapata’s generals was sent to 
relieve Villa’s friend, General An- 
geles, at Guadalajara. At the end of 
the week Zapata sent a train to bring 
Villa to the city, but his entrance 
was again delayed. Some said that 
Zapata insisted upon holding the 
capital for himself, and that Villa 
would go eastward to attack Car- 
ranza. 

A report published on the 30th 
seemed to present new complications. 
General Pablo Gonzalez, of whom 
nothing had been heard since his re- 
treat from Queretaro, proclaimed 
himself Provisional President, it was 
said, and appointed a Cabinet. He 
was. at Pachuca, forty-five miles 


northeast of the capital, with 10,000 
men. Thus a third Government would 
be added to those of Carranza and 
Gutierrez. Villa published a state- 
ment, saying he did not aspire to the 
Presidency, for which he knew he 
was unfitted. He only desired to 
make the Mexican people free, and 
then to rest at his home and enjoy 
the companionship of his wife. 

Villa has not been fortunate in his 
recent military operations. General 
Angeles was driven back at Guada- 
lajara and has been recalled. On the 
east side Villa’s forces suffered a 
reverse near Tampico. It was after- 
ward reported that the Governor of 
the state, with 10,000 men, had de- 
serted Carranza, and that for this 
reason Tampico would be easily 
taken; but the Governor, General 
Caballero, says the report is false. 


On the northern border, General 
Maytorena’s long: siege of Naco is 
admitted to be a failure, and he has 
been displaced by General Rodriguez. 
Maytorena’s forces became demor- 
alized. In parts of the northwest 
there have been engagements in 
which Carranza men were success- 
ful. 

Spain has made complaint at 
Washington that Zapata, when he 
took possession of the capital, killed 
several Spaniards and robbed others 
of their property. Sanchez Azcona, 
Carranza’s representative at Madrid, 
says in a telegram that Huerta (now 
in Spain) desires to come back and 
assist Villa, and is willing to spend 
his entire private fortune in support 
of Villa’s cause. Villa has indignant- 
ly repudiated the suggestion of such 
codperation. 
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If you had been in a certain English trench this is the view you would have had of the German line 180 yards away. You yourself, hiding behind 
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garden truck, would have been firing at a foe concealed perhaps in the same unheroic fashion 
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WHEN GERMANY WINS 
BY DR. BERNHARD DERNBURG 


We have heard a great deal about 
what England and France are fight- 
ing for. We have heard very little— 
except from English sources—about 
what Germany is fighting for. Here 
is a chance to read the other side. 

Dr. Dernburg stands for what we 
Americans most admire in modern 
Germany, its industries, its com- 
merce, its technical schools and its 
efficient organization. When the Kai- 
ser put him at the head of the Co- 
lonial Office in 1907 it was a great 
shock to the Junkers, who thought 
that such high positions were the 
natural monopoly of those of noble 
lineage and resented the appointment 
of a business man, and, what was 
worse, a business man of American 
training, as successor to Prince 


HAT will Germany do if 
she is entirely victorious? 
This question has been 


* addrest to me by a number of Amer- 
ican friends, time and again. And 
when I said that it seemed to me 
premature to make any such fore- 
cast, I was met with the reply that 
the allies were not so over-cautious, 
and had very freely said what they 
intended to do to Germany and Aus- 
tria if they got the chance. 

The most lenient of these pro- 
grams runs about like this: The 
crushing of German militarism (Mr. 
Asquith); the destruction of the 
German fleet (Winston Churchill) ; 
the reduction of Germany to a 
subordinate power, the breaking up 
of the Prussian hegemony (Lloyd- 
George). Of course, Belgium is to be 
restored and a large slice of German 
and Dutch territory to be added to 
it; Alsace-Lorraine is to be returned 
to France with a big indemnity in 
land on the left bank of the Rhine; 
the Polish provinces of Germany to 
go to Russia; Schleswig-Holstein to 
Denmark. And a similar program 
has been announced as regards the 
Austrian-Hungarian monarchy. Fi- 
nally, of course, Russia is to conquer 
Turkey and to absorb the whole 
Ottoman Empire. In short, what is 
intended is to reduce Germany to 
the position she had in 1806 after 
the victories of Napoleon I, which 
would strike her out of the list of 
the great nations and would make 
her subordinate to the good will of 
the victors. — 

That such a program can never be 
carried thru, even partially, as long 
as there remain a hundred thousand 
Germans capable of bearing arms, 
need not be emphasized. 

But that (in view of these ac- 
knowledged demands of the allies) 
it might be of some interest to 


Hohenlohe-Langenburg. But the Kai- 
ser was tired of the bureaucratic and 
military methods of administration 
in the colonies and wanted to have 
them developed and made self-sup- 
porting instead of remaining a drain 
on the imperial treasury. Herr Dern- 
burg made a personal inspection of 
the African possessions and would 
probably have made them in time as 
profitable as the British colonies if 
he had been able to carry out his pro- 
gram of reforms. In The Independent 
of January 17, 1907, will be found 
an account of what his administra- 
tion’ meant to Germany. 

Herr Dernburg is the son of an 
editor of the Berlin “Tageblatt” and 
was born in Darmstadt fifty years 
ago. After graduating from the Ber- 


Americans to know what Germany 
would do if she was in the position 
in which the Allies love to mirror 
themselves in, I will concede. 

I am speaking here as a thinking 
German, who knows the history of 
his country and who wishes her to 
profit from past experience, always 
keeping in mind that it is now the 
time to settle the European question 
for a hundred years to come, and to 
take care of the probable increase of 
our population, to secure its liveli- 
hood and prosperity. While France 
has remained practically stationary 
in her population, the regular annual 
increase of the German people is 
about 800,000 souls. 

American readers who have fol- 
lowed Germany’s development since 
she became a united empire will very 
easily be able to check my views by 
comparing them with the known am- 
bitions of my people, and drawing 
the necessary inferences from Ger- 
man popular, industrial and commer- 
cial development. 


TERRITORIAL EXPANSION IN EUROPE 


While there may be some minor 
corrections of frontiers for military 
purposes, by occupying such frontier 
territory as has proven a weak spot 
in the German armor, I do not con- 
sider it wise, nor, I believe, do the 
leading people of my country, for 
Germany to take any European terri- 
tory. She is now holding practically 
all the land inhabited by the German- 
speaking population of the world, 
with the exception of the Baltic 
provinces of Russia. Whether these 
could be added to the German Em- 
pire would hinge on the question 
whether they could be defended. A 
look at the map will show that this 
must be very difficult. The lack of 
homogeneity has been a great source 
of trouble to all the European na- 


lin gymnasium he came to New York 
City in order to learn American ways 
and was for some years in the bank- 
ing house of Ladenburg, Thalmann & 
Co. After his return to Germany he 
became a director of the Bank of 
Darmstadt. He is now in this country 
on an important mission. As a man 
thoroly familiar with American his- 
tory and politics as well as finance 
he understands our point of view and 
can interpret to us the point of view 
of his own country. Those whose 
enterprise has brought their coun- 
try into the front rank of commer- 
cial nations within a single genera- 
tion are better representatives of 
the real Germany than militarists 
or semi-Slavonic theorists. — THE 
EDITOR. 


tions. England has had the Irish 
trouble (which has been a very 
potent factor in her going to war). 
The unrest in Lorraine, and that of 
about thirty thousand Danes in the 
north of Schleswig, and the now 
past differences with several millions 
of Poles, have given my country con- 
siderable trouble. Italy is restive be- 
cause of a few hundred thousand 
Italians incorporated into Austria. 
The Polish question is constantly 
occupying the Russian mind; so is 
the Jewish question, which has there 
more a racial than a religious 
character. The ardent desire of the 
Servians to redeem their brethren in 
Austria has given cause to the pres- 
ent war. So any rearrangement of 
the European map that would not 
follow national lines pretty definitely 
would be only a source of constant 
friction hereafter. This does not say 
that every single German is to be 
returned to Germany, nor every 
single Frenchman to France. The 
position of Europe is and will re- 
main such that the various states 
must look for defensive measures 
against their neighbors, and such 
strategic considerations should have 
a large share in any peace settle- 
ment, But as a general rule, I would 
not consider it wise for my country 
to attempt any territorial aggran- 
dizement in Europe. 


THE FUTURE OF BELGIUM 


From the foregoing it would fol- 
low that Belgium would not be made 
a German province. As events have 
shown, her natural position with 
respect to France and England— 
especially as a bulwalk for the latter 
on the continental side of the Chan- 
nel—has made Belgium a vassal of 
the two countries. As Sir Edward 
Grey says, he “expected” Belgium to 
fight to the last man. And fight she 
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did, practically without help from 
the Allies. Belgium was so entangled 
with England by the various mili- 
tary “conversations” or arrange- 
ments, such as those evidenced by 
the plan of Colonel Bernardiston, 
that she could not accept the German 
Chancellor’s offer of integrity, in- 
demnity and full restoration, ten- 
dered twice—both before and after 
the fall of Liége. By accepting these 
offers, Belgium could have avoided 
all the misery that has since befallen 
her. It is her own doing that has 
placed her in her present plight. 

Geographically, Belgium does cer- 
tainly belong to the German Empire. 
She commands the mouth of the big- 
gest German stream. Antwerp is 
most essentially a German port and 
the main outlet of the trade of west- 
ern Germany. That Antwerp should 
not belong to Germany is as much an 
anomaly as if New Orleans and the 
Mississippi delta had been excluded 
from the Louisiana Purchase, or as 
if New York had remained English 
after the War of Independence. 

These considerations will probably 
determine the German attitude. 
While no attempt is likely to be made 
to place Belgium within the German 
Empire alongside of the Kingdoms of 
Bavaria, of Wiirtemberg, and Sax- 
ony, because of her non-German 
population, the connection between 
Germany and Belgium must be 
strengthened by including her into 
the German customs union, as has 
been the case with Luxemburg ever 
since 1867; and, furthermore, the 
harbors of Belgium must be secured 
by some practical means against 
British or French invasion. That 
Belgian neutrality has been an im- 
possibility the past has shown, and 
so her state of neutrality will prob- 
ably be lost for all times. On the 
other hand, such an arrangement 
would give Germany an opportunity 
to build up Belgium again indus- 
trially, agriculturally and commer- 
cially, and Germany would probably 
have to engage to provide the neces- 
sary financial aid. 


THE NORTH SEA AND THE CHANNEL 


England has now bottled up the 
North Sea by its command of the 
British Channel. It will be necessary 
in future to reéstablish a mare 
liberum (a free sea). There are vari- 
ous means by which this could be 
accomplished. The English theory, 
that the sea is her boundary, and 
that all the sea is her territory down 
to the three-mile limit of the other 
powers, cannot be tolerated. 

The neutralization of all 
Channel 


the 
coasts — English, Dutch, 


Belgian and French—even in times 


of war, must be necessarily secured, 
and the American and German doc- 


trine that private property on the 
high seas should enjoy the same 
freedom from seizure as _ private 
property does on land, should be 
guaranteed by all the nations. The 
importance of such a stipulation will 
be readily recognized at a time like 
the present, when England makes 
commercial war upon the United 
States on the pretense of protecting 
her interests against the nations 
with which she is engaged in a 
struggle. It would become equally 
necessary to neutralize all cables; 
their cutting has hurt the United 
States even more than Germany. 


THE COLONIES 


It must be demanded, as a 
matter of course, that all of the 
colonial possessions, without excep- 
tion, should be returned. But her 
growing population makes it abso- 
lutely imperative that Germany 
should also get some territory that 
could be populated by whites. At the 
present time she has no such colo- 
nies, In all the German possessions 
over the sea, in spite of efforts that 
have lasted for over thirty years, 
less than thirty thousand white peo- 
ple, including military, have been 
settled. So she must endeavor to get 
some such territory with a climate 
fit for her people. The Monroe Doc- 
trine (which Germany has always 
recognized in letter as well as in 
spirit) forbids our seeking expan- 
sion on this side of the water, either 
in North or in South America. So 
we will have to turn to some such 
place like Morocco—if it is really fit 
for the purpose, which I am unable 
to say at this present time. 


GERMANY AND TURKEY 


Germany has’ been for about 
thirty-five years the associate of 
Turkey in developing Turkish terri- 
tory, commerce and industry. She 
has acquired the Oriental railways 
and built the Anatolian and Bagdad 
lines. She has established harbors 
and shipping companies, and en- 
gaged in mining and very extensive 
irrigation works. She must demand 
to be left with a free hand to go on 
with this commercial development as 
far as she can arrange with the 
sovereign power of the Porte and 
without outside interferéhce. This 
would mean a recognized sphere of 
influence from the Persian Gulf to 
the Dardanelles. 


THE COMMERCE OF THE WORLD 


Germany stands, and has always 
stood, for the “open door and equal 
opportunity” policy, as to China and 
to other countries as well as to the 
British colonies, and it must be 
strictly maintained. All such under- 
handed proceedings as, for instance, 


the Japanese have resorted to, 
attempting to throttle foreign com- 
merce by the possession of the rail- 
ways in Manchuria, must be done 
away with, and all the powers must 
see to it that no more parts of the 
earth are closed, to the exclusive 
advantage of any one nation. While 
every nation must have an undis- 
puted right to treat foreign goods 
and foreign immigrants as she sees 
fit in her own interests, every nation 
must treat all other nations in a 
spirit of equality and without dis- 
crimination. 

THE FATE OF THE SMALLER NATIONS 

Of course, it is incumbent upon 
Germany to see that such as have 
helped her in her struggle shall not 
be left to the mercy of her antag- 
onists. The right of the peoples to 
frame their own destinies must be 
fully recognized. If the Finnish 
nation, which is of non-Slavic de- 
scent, choose to join their Swedish 
brethren, we will have to stand up 
for them. If Poland has the neces- — 
sary vitality, she should have a 
chance to show it. If-the Boers want 
to be independent they should have 
that right. And if Egypt wants to 
return to Turkey she must be per- 
mitted to do so. All this must be 
done in such a way that no new 
dangers can arise to the dual alli- 
ance. 

There is nothing in this program 
that would seriously change the 
aspect of Europe. There is no wish 
for world-dominion, or any unduly 
predominant power in western 
Europe incommensurate with the 
mass of 122,000,000 of Germans and 
Austrians, and there is no danger to 
the peace of Europe. It is simply the 
carrying out of the peaceful aims 
that Germany has had for the last 
forty-four years—the only nation 
of Europe that, even in the face of 
intense provocation, has never let 
herself be dragged into any war, or 
has taken by force a foot of territory 
against the will of the owner. 

In conclusion, I will say that while 
I am speaking as a private person 
and cannot voice in any way official 
sentiment, I feel sure that I am at 
one with the best German element, 
and that my opinions are shared by 
almost everybody in my country. 
My country did not wish this war, 
has done its utmost to ward it off, 
and is not like England, which, on 
her own testimony, stands convicted 
of an effort to destroy an unwelcome 
competitor and a people whose chief 
sins are diligence and thrift, and 
who have never harmed the rest of 
the world. The only thing Germany 
stands committed to is to hold and 
maintain its “place in the sun.” 

New York City 
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THE AMBULANCE CORPS OF THE AMERICAN HOSPITAL AT NEUILLY 


KEEPING FIGHTING MEN ALIVE 


HE harvest moon has waned, 

and never was nature more 

lavish in the abundance of her 
bounty to this beautiful land than in 
the season just closing. The vine- 
yards have yielded luxuriantly, the 
orchards are bending with fruit, and 
the well filled stacks mark the land- 
scape everywhere except in the path- 
way of the grim monster of war. But 
the harvest festival, which in the 
early summer days was anticipated 
with more than usually festive 
thoughts, has been turned to one of 
sorrow. Thruout half of Europe 
death has been the harvester. 

During the past two months I have 
made almost daily visits to some of 
the eight hundred or more military 
and Red Cross hospitals of Antwerp, 
Ghent, Dunkirk and Paris; or, from 
the firing line, field and base hospi- 
tals, between Soissons and Arras, 
Nieuport and Ostend, to the newest 
and most up-to-date institute at 
Neuilly—the Lycée Pasteur, now 
known as the American Hospital, 
where representative American sur- 
geons are winning well deserved 
honors. In spite of\the utter collapse 
of the department responsible for 
clearing the battlefields and trans- 
porting the wounded to base hospi- 
tals, the work of the surgeons and 
Red Cross nurses is highly com- 
mendable. 

Many of the wounded, on admis- 
sion to the base hospitals, suffer 
from advanced septicemia and gan- 
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grene, which makes operative pro- 
cedures extremely dangerous. Rough- 
ly estimated, I should say sixty per 
cent of the casualties are uncompli- 
cated, and would have healed by first 
intention without treatment had 
they received prompt first aid dress- 
ing, and a well applied bandage such 
as every Japanese soldier is taught 
to apply for himself or his comrade, 
on the field. 

The most serious cases have re- 
sulted from neglect of this dressing, 


and from the long delay in transmis- . 


sion from the battlefield to the base, 
often requiring five and in many in- 
stances eight days, during which 
time sepsis developed. Tetanus, too, 
has proved a serious factor, the 
majority of the cases ending fatally. 
In a battle like that on the Aisne, it 
was claimed by the military com- 
manders that every energy, at what- 
ever cost, must be expended on the 
firing line, or to replace fresh troops 
for those who had fallen. The hor- 
rors following such a battle could be 
avoided only by carefully evolved 
organization and preparation, such 
as does not exist in American or 
European armies, but which was 
found in the armies of the Mikado. 
But the generosity of two conti- 
nents is here being given in surgical 
and Red Cross service to the wound- 
ed of both friend and foe. Paris has 
become a center where the Red Cross 
flag, denoting places for the recep- 
tion of the wounded, is seen as often 


as the tri-color of France. In the 
little villages between Paris and the 
long firing line, which reaches from 
the borders of Switzerland to the 
Straits of Dover, hotels, convents, 
schools, public buildings and many 
private residences have been utilized 
for similar purposes. 

At the single station of Ober- 
villiers, a few miles beyond the forti- 
fications of Paris, as many as 15,000 
patients have been received in a 
single day and sent either to the city 
or to hospitals in southern France. 
The fear of a possible siege of Paris 
made the concentration of wounded 
there a source of danger, notwith- 
standing the fact that over 60,000 
beds awaited their arrival. The mili- 
tary authorities allowed the admis- 
sion of the dangerously wounded 
only, while the remainder were sent 
to distant localities. I visited Ober- 
villiers many times. It was no un- 
usual thing for from three to five 
thousand wounded to arrive daily, 
the majority coming between 9 p. m. 
and 5 a. m. Several railroads inter- 
sect there, and a large temporary 
reception depot, with many tents 
serving as annexes, has been estab- 
lished for the reception of the ter- 
rible stream of victims which pours 
in from the trains. They are met by 
the military surgeons and Red Cross 
attendants, and after examination 
the severely wounded are sent in 
convoys of motor ambulances to the 
military and Red Cross hospitals in 
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the city. The remainder, who form a 
large majority, are placed in cots for 
temporary rest, or are given warm 
clothing; blankets and nourishment, 
and entrained for other destinations. 
Here it is that the women of |’Union 
des Femmes de France, and other 
members of La Croix-Rouge, find 
their endurance severely tested. 
They assist in transporting the poor, 
limping sufferers to their cots and 
in dressing their wounds, and dis- 
tribute hot coffee and chocolate, rich 
broth or bouillon, raw eggs, rice or 
wine where most needed. It is often 
the first food and drink many a poor 
fellow has received for two or three 
days. The work of these self-sacri- 
ficing women is worthy of highest 
commendation. They report for duty 
at ten in the morning and are on 
continuous service for twenty-four 
hours, twice during the week. 

The military authorities claim that 
the necessity for removing large 
bodies of troops to and from the dif- 
ferent parts of the long firing line 
compelled the use of all transports 
for that purpose, and neglect of the 
wounded could not be avoided. This 
condition has been largely relieved 
thru better railroad facilities, and 
long auxiliary trains of motor ambu- 
lances render additional assistance. 

The most seriously wounded who 
reach Paris are taken to the Amer- 
ican Hospital at the Lycée Pasteur. 
This splendid institution is named 
after the immortal discoverer of the 
microbic origin of disease. One could 
imagine the delight of this great 
savant on seeing the humane use to 
which the institution is being de- 
voted. It is admirably adapted for 
hospital purposes, altho built for 
a public school, and within its walls 





nearly five hun- 
dred patients are 
now receiving 
every attention 
surgical skill 
and _ scientific 
nursing can sug- 
gest. It was es- 
tablished as a 
temporary annex 
to the Ameri- 
can Hospital of 
Paris and is un- 
der the patron- 
age of the 
American colony 
there. Its active 
agents are on 
the board of 
that hospital, 
and the Rev. W. 
S. Watson is 
chairman of its 
executive com- 
mittee. Its staff 














includes such 
names as Dr. 
de Bouchet, sur- 
geon-in-chief, Doctors Blake, White, 
Wooster, Maguin, Derby, Gross and 
others, all of whom give their serv- 
ices voluntarily. It is fully equipped 
with an operating room, apparatus 
for the sterilization of water by the 
ultra-violet ray, a department for 
dentistry, rooms for chemical analy- 
sis, radiography, and all other fea- 
tures of an up-to-date institution. 
Only surgical cases are admitted to 
its wards, and the records of the 
work performed during the war 
should form a valuable contribution 
to surgical literature. It also has its 
own complete ambulance corps and a 
dozen motor ambulances, donated by 
the manufacturers, for transporting 

















THE LYCEE PASTEUR—NOW TURNED HOSPITAL 
This fine building at Neuilly, just completed, is temporarily used as an annex to the American 
Hospital of Paris 


A MOTOR FIELD AMBULANCE 
This provides for six stretchers. Two of them, it will be seen, are occupied 


the wounded either from the battle- 
fields or from the reception depots at 
Obervilliers and Pantin. 

Val de Grace is another military 
hospital of Paris of great impor- 
tance. It was here that Larray made 
himself the most beloved man in the 
French army during the Napoleonic 
war a hundred years ago. It now con- 
tains about one thousand patients, 
among whom are some three hun- 
dred.German wounded prisoners. In 
the large hollow court which forms 
the garden of the hospital can be 
seen picturesque groups of French 
Zouaves and Turcos, Sikhs, Senegal- 
ese and Moroccans, convalescing in 
the sunshine, and longing for the 
hour when they can return to the 
colors. 

In the military hospital adjoining 
the Musée at Versailles I saw an- 
other thousand French wounded or 
invalided. This institution occupies 
the extensive quarters which were 
formerly the ancient kitchens of the 
chateau of Louis XIV. The Hétel 
Trianon nearby has been reserved for 
British wounded. This beautiful 
establishment has been converted 
into an ideal hospital and equipped 
regardless of expense with operating 
rooms and other necessary fittings. 
It is under the supervision of the 
Royal Army Medical Corps, and 
Queen Alexandra’s nurses are in 
attendance. Here I found my old 
friend Colonel Smith, D.S.0O., in 
command. Two hundred and seventy- 
six of the five hundred wounded now 
there were received on the opening 
day, most of whom were the victims 
of Prussian shrapnel. 

This war is an artillery duel and 
the majority of casualties result 
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from shell and shrapnel. The modern 
high velocity steel jacketed rifle 
bullet is comparatively harmless 
when passing thru soft tissues. It is 
aseptic, and I have seen many cases, 
both in this war and in the Japan, 
where two and sometimes three bul- 
lets have past completely thru the 
lungs without serious result. It is 
when the bullet strikes a bone that 
its effects are most dangerous. But 
the killing in the armies has been 
mainly the result of shrapnel and 
shell. The bullets of the one and 
irregular fragments of the other 
produce frightful contusions and 
lacerations and compound fractures. 
They carry into the wound septic 
material, dirt, shreds of clothing, 
etc., that produce infections with too 
often fatal results. 


AN ESSENTIAL SAFEGUARD 


In the American Hospital is in- 
stalled the best device ever invented 
for the preservation of the health of 
an army. It is an apparatus for the 
sterilization of water by the use of 
the ultra-violet ray, which kills all 
bacilli and pathogenic germs as in- 
stantly as an electric shock of full 
voltage kills a human being. It is 
simple, portable and thoroly prac- 
tical, and costs less than a single 
howitzer shell. In two of the hospi- 
tals I visited at the front, one near 
Soissons and the other near Arras, 
there were twenty-nine soldiers, 
among whom there was not a wound- 
ed man. The majority suffered from 
intestinal infections, typhoid and 
maladies resulting from the use of 
polluted water. The danger from this 
menace will inevitably increase as 
the season advances unless it is 
promptly checked, for the territory 
where the fighting is now in prog- 
ress has been occupied by the enemy 
in his advance toward Paris and on 
his retreat over the same ground. In 
places it resembles a cemetery. Many 
of the dead—men as well as animals 
—have been buried in its trenches or 
flung into its ditches and other 
waterways. Many have been drowned 
and never buried, and its water 
sources are all more or less infected. 
The only escape from such disas- 
trous conditions is the sterilization 
of water used for drinking purposes. 
Thoro boiling for twenty minutes, as 
was done by the Japanese in their 
campaign in Manchuria, will kill all 
bacilli, but this method is not pos- 
sible here. The Taubes, which are 
constantly on the lookout on the 
firing line, would promptly report 
the smoke of a fire to their artillery 
corps, and trouble would follow. 

It is, therefore, imperative, if dis- 
ease is not to claim a large percent- 
age of the invalidism and mortality 


in the campaign, that a practical 
method of sterilization of water 
should be adopted, and the ultra- 


‘violet ray offers the solution of the 


problem. : 

It has been my privilege to recom- 
mend its general adoption to General 
Favrier, and the French military 
authorities in Paris, as well as to 
other high officials in the armies of 
the Allies. Its general use will save 
thousands of men for the firing line 
who otherwise are doomed to end 
their days as our American boys did 
at Camp Alger and Chattanooga, 
from causes that science has demon- 
strated are preventable. I have seen 
over a thousand soldiers killed by the 
bacilli of cholera who, ninety-six 
hours before their death, were 
healthy fighting men, and who might 
have remained so had they taken the 
simple precaution of sterilizing their 
drinking water. 

If a fire was discovered in a valu- 
able building in plain view of its 
inmates, and buckets of water stood 
conveniently near by which it might 
be extinguished, some one with suffi- 
cient initiative to throw on the water 
might put out the blaze. The ques- 
tion here is, “Will the military 
authorities of the Allied armies use 
the bucket?” 


THE EXAMPLE OF JAPAN 


Thus far the armies of all the 
belligerents have been comparatively 
fortunate in escaping preventable 
disease, and for many reasons. In the 
early days of the war the majority 
of troops sent to the front were 
hardened soldiers who had been im- 
munized against typhoid fever (or 
enteric, as it is called here) and 
smallpox. The weather, even in 
August, was cool, and those active 
carriers of disease, the mosquito and 
fly, were not much in evidence. But 
the cold is rapidly approaching, and 
the most dangerous bacilli are not 
killed by frost. What it is remem- 
bered that the mortality of armies in 
nearly all the wars of history has 
been five times greater from pre- 
ventable diseases than from bullets, 
the necessity for using preventive 
measures must be self-evident. By 
adopting such a course, and giving 
to its medical officers the necessary 
power to enforce its execution, the 








This article will be supplement- 
ed in a forthcoming number by 
one describing the care of the 
wounded British soldiers and 
their behavior in the military 
hospitals, by Alfred Stead, The 
Independent’s correspondent at 
the front. 




















Japanese completely reversed the 
mortality statistics in their war with 
Russia. In that campaign, lasting 
nearly two years, the total mortality 
was 81,000, of whom more than 
60,000 died of battle casualties. In 
other words, instead of losing eighty 
per cent from disease and twenty per 
cent from battle casualties, they lost 
about thirty per cent from disease 
and seventy per cent on the firing 
line. This is the most remarkable 
record ever made in the annals of 
war. The Japanese were the first to 
recognize and anticipate the danger 
from disease. In order to prevent the 
invasion of that deadly foe they saw 
that the military surgeon must prove 
himself a keen-sanitary engineer in 
the selection of camp sites, of camp 
drainage, of the location of latrines, 
in the inspection of all water sup- 
plies, the quality of the food and its 
cooking, of the soldiers’ clothing and 
his personal cleanliness. He must be 
an epidemiologist and a bacteriolo- 
gist, as well as a student of dietetics 
and metabolism. Terrible epidemics 
of typhoid fever and diarrhea have 
resulted from flies, which carry dis- 
ease germs from unsavory places to 
the mess hall; or from the drinking 
of polluted water. The ironclad 
ration of the soldier has at times led 
to starvation or scurvy, or has 
proved an excitement to intestinal 
disease. With all these problems the 
military surgeon must be prepared 
to wrestle, especially when he is with 
newly recruited troops, unaccus- 
tomed to the discipline of army life, 
or when stationed in foreign climes. 
The normal condition of the sol- 
dier is health. Disease and prema- 
ture death are to a large extent un- 
necessary. They are to be overcome, 
however, not by the abrogation of 
the intellectual faculty, but by its 
exercize. With a thoro knowledge of 
the microbe of any disease, its pre- 
vention is comparatively easy. But it 
is only by the exercize of the great- 
est vigilance and judgment that 
these most pathetic tragedies of war 
can be averted, and that a high 
standard of health in an army be 
maintained, so that in the emergency 
of battle it may respond effectively. 
In order to accomplish this most 
desirable result the Japanese have in 
their army 44,000 sanitary soldiers 
who are at the command of its medi- 
cal officers, and whose duty is to save 
life, instead of taking it. This enor- 
mous factor in their service is prac- 
tically unknown in the armies of 
Europe and America, but it has 
proved its value thru results. It illus- 
trates the fact that the only safety 
for a nation lies in its thoro prepa- 
ration to meet all emergencies. 
London 


THE “AUDACIOUS” AND “BULWARK” MYSTERIES 


T is reported that on October 27th 
| E H. M. S. “Audacious,” a 

dreadnought of 23,000 tons dis- 
placement, only a year old, and, 
therefore, modern in every feature 
of construction and armament, sank 
at sea some twenty miles distant 
from the north coast of Ireland. The 
British Admiralty refuses any in- 
formation on the subject. The Ger- 
man Admiralty is equally silent. The 
newspaper reports printed a fort- 
night after the event were state- 
ments of people on board the White 
Star steamer “Olympic,” which ar- 
rived upon the scene in time to aid in 
rescuing the warship’s crew. 

There is nothing to suggest that 
the “Audacious” ran on a rock, or 
sprung any leak so uncontrollable as 
to prevent her reaching shoal water 
or a nearby harbor. The inference 
therefore is that such a strong and 
new warship could have been sunk 
only by either an internal or an ex- 
ternal explosion. 

Since the disaster the battleship 
“Bulwark” has been blown up in the 
Thames by what is now asserted to 
be the detonation or spontaneous 
combustion of her powder. This adds 
one more to the list of similar casual- 
ties. The British cruiser “Dotterel’’ 
met a like fate some years ago, the 
Japanese battleship “Mikasa,” and 
the French battleships “Jena and 
“La -Liberté” were similarly de- 
stroyed more recently, and Spain has 
always maintained that our “Maine” 
was hoist by her own petard. The 
silence of the British Admiralty, the 
official anxiety to prevent informa- 
tion becoming public, the muzzling 
of individuals and the press, the 
flood of misleading reports and espe- 
cially the absence of exultation by 
the Germans all suggest that the 
“Audacious” sank herself. On the 
other hand, immediate official an- 
nouncement is made of internal ex- 
plosion as the most probable cause of 
the “Bulwark’s” loss. There is, obvi- 
ously, some mystery about the “Bul- 
wark” disaster, and more about that 
of the “Audacious.” 

The great difficulty of hostile sur- 
face torpedo boats (of the presence 
of which there is no indication) ap- 
proaching within torpedo range of a 
battleship is sufficient to exclude 
them from consideration in the case 
of the “Audacious.” Her destruction 
was first ascribed to a mine, and this 
gained support from the warning al- 
ready issued by the Admiralty to 
neutral vessels, of mines existing on 
the north of Ireland to such an ex- 
tent as to make navigation “within 
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sixty miles of Tory Island” danger- 
ous. Where such mines came from 
was not satisfactorily explained. The 
Germans officially denied having put 
them there. The British retorted that 
they must have been laid by ships 
flying a neutral flag—which lacks 
corroboration and reflects on the ef- 
ficiency of the patrol. Beyond this, 
however, even granting the existence 
of a known mine field, no reason is 
discernible why the “Audacious” 
should have gone or been sent into 
it. If she went into supposedly free 
water and.encountered a stray float- 
ing mine, then it is equally mysteri- 
ous where that mine came from, for 
it is hardly conceivable that if it were 
one of the many which have broken 
adrift from the huge fields in the 
North Sea, it could have made its 
way thru the Orkneys around the 
north end of Scotland and then de- 
spite opposing currents have traveled 
south, dodging the Hebrides to the 
Irish coast, or if it came from the 
English Channel that it could have 
traversed the Irish Sea and the 
North Channel to the same locality. 
If Lough Swilly Bay is mined, which 
is negatived by the entrance of the 
great “Olympic,” one may have es- 
caped from there, but the probabili- 
ties are remote. In the case of the 
“Bulwark,” the Thames at its mouth 
is closely mined and there were, of 
course, neither hostile destroyers 
nor mines at Sheerness. 

So we come to the possibilities of 
submarine attack. It is asserted that 
not merely one submarine, but a flo- 
tilla of them mothered by the cruis- 
er “Berlin,” traversed the mine fields 
of the North Sea, eluded all the 
British blockading vessels there and 
so went to the north of Ireland in 
order to begin a career of havoc in 
that locality. The “Berlin” is cred- 
ibly reported as having gone into 
Trondhjem in need of repair and as 
having been interned by Norway for 
the war. It is also announced that 
the German submarine “U-18” was 
rammed and sunk off the north coast 
of Scotland by a British patrol ves- 
sel; but that does not explain the 
presence of submarines on the north 
coast of Ireland, and besides, the 
German Admiralty officially denies 
the loss and says that its sub- 
marines are all afloat and accounted 
for. 

It is not impracticable, however, 
for the newer German submarines to 
traverse the eight hundred miles be- 
tween the German coast and north- 
ern Ireland, especially if they come 
to the surface at night and so make 


better speed than they can under 
water, while getting also the very 
necessary fresh air. But that a 
cruiser could run the gauntlet not 
only of mines but of the sleepless 
watch at the northern exit of the 
North Sea is beyond belief. If the 
“Berlin” tried to do so, the mauling 
which sent her into Trondhjem need 
not be further inquired about. 

But how could a German submar- 
ine know that a particular dread- 
nought was at that particularly un- 
likely place at that particular time? 
The only answer is “spies,” and a 
long and doubtful story has appeared 
to the effect that “spies” found out 
that all the British dreadnoughts 
were massed in Lough Swilly, and 
the “Audacious” was merely selected 
from among them while engaged in 
fleet “target practise.” 

As for the “Bulwark,” it is insist- 
ed that “even a mackerel” could not 
get thru the mine field at the mouth 
of the Thames without injury; but 
none the less a few days ago a Ger- 
man submarine did pass the mines 
planted before Deal Harbor and de- 
stroyed a gunboat therein. 

It is hardly possible to avoid con- 
trasting the quick official ascription 
of the ““Bulwark’s” destruction to an 
internal explosion, with the official 
reticence relative to the “Auda- 
cious.” Clearly in the Admiralty’s 
opinion it is a much more trouble- 
some thing to admit that the enemy’s 
submarines could get up the strongly 
guarded Thames to within thirty- 
five miles of London than to leave it 
open to surmise that they may have 
traversed eight hundred miles from 
their base to attack the “Auda- 
cious.” For if the Thames can be en- 
tered it will certainly be asked why 
not Roshyth or any other of the 
great harbors in which the British 
capital ships are protected? Besides, 
if British dreadnoughts can blow 
themselves up at sea, all the ques- 
tions raised by the explosions on the 
“Jena” and “La Liberté,” which took 
place in port, again become poignant 
—stability of explosives, temperature 
of magazines, adequacy of means for 
ventilating and refrigerating them, 
and the like. It might well seem, 
perhaps, more reassuring tacitly to 
permit the world to believe that the 
“Audacious” fell victim to a mine 
or preferably a submarine, and the 
“Bulwark” to an internal explosion, 
than to leave a reversal of the con- 
ditions open to public suspicion, or 
even to concede that both ships were 
self destroyed. A popular notion that 
a fleet is inefficient in so vital a 
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matter as the care and handling of 
its explosives, or that, despite all 
precautions, the latter are so un- 
stable as to be a source of constant 
peril, is much more disquieting than 
any discovery of unexpected capa- 
bilities in hostile submarine attacks. 

So far as the loss of the two battle- 
ships is concerned, it counts but lit- 
tle to a navy which can still oppose 
eighty of these great vessels, built 
and building, to the Kaiser’s forty- 
eight. But if a German submarine 
did get to the “Bulwark,” people are 


going to add together all the ships 
(1) of the British navy, (2) of the 
French navy, (3) of the Russian 
navy, (4) of the Japanese navy, and 
(5) of the Portuguese navy, and 
wonder at the tremendous and over- 
powering strength of the defenses of 
the German navy, which prevents the 
expenditure of some of the 250 Brit- 
ish destroyers or the eighty-seven 
French destroyers or the 141 Russian 
destroyers, for example, or even of 
unimportant larger craft to detonate 
the mines guarding German harbors 


prior to the immediately succeeding 
entrance therein of British squad- 
rons. Mined and fortified harbors 
cannot be forced without loss of life, 
any more than trenches can be 
stormed, and of the latter there is 
abundant daily evidence. A good 
many destroyers might be sacrificed 
before 800 men—the loss in the 
“Bulwark”—would be killed. Under 
like circumstances, Farragut re- 
marked “Damn the torpedoes,” saw 
the “Tecumseh” plunge to the bot- 
tom, and swept on to Mobile. 
New York City 








thou sung! 








Their arms shall conquer—to victory led 
By a voice like a trumpet’s peal; 

For a great Ghost marches at their head— 
The Soul of Rouget de Lisle. 


He gave them the Song that cannot die 
_Till the world’s heart cease to feel; 

And they go into battle captain’d by 
The Soul of Rouget de Lisle. 


Thou more than poet, Freedom’s laureate, 
Byron! Altho some tyrant hand should blot 
All pages that to her are consecrate 
By loyal bards—thus doomed to be forgot— 
Who should despair if thine were quenchéd not? 
Oh, for thy voice, when the world’s heart is wrung 
At Honor made a barrack-jest and plot! 
To what invective hadst thou given tongue! seen 
Mourner of Rome, what dirge for Belgium hadst 


THE SOUL OF ROUGET DE LISLE 


BY WILLIAM WATSON 


And its music fires the booming gun 


And edges the gleaming steel, 


For the Soul of France herself is one 


With the Soul of Rouget de Lisle. 


TO THE SPIRIT OF BYRON 


BY ROBERT UNDERWOOD JOHNSON 
“THE NIOBE OF NATIONS”—Childe Harold 


Not for the first time—not for the last— 
Does an enemy waver and reel 

Before the eternal clarion-blast 
From the Soul of Rouget de Lisle. 


For this is the Song shall break the power 
That bids men grovel and kneel— 

The Song that was born of a mighty hour 
In the Soul of Rouget de Lisle. 


What of her children ravaged from her heart— 
Those cities proud of lore and fair of mien: 
“Liége, that cradled Charlemagne; that mart 
Of many seas, rich Antwerp; old Malines; 
And royal Brussels seated like a queen; 
Bruges the melodious, and flowery Ghent, 
And wise Louvain? . .. Oh, Byron, hadst thou 


The tears and terror, who could be content 
By lesser song than thine that grief and blame 
be blent? 


Revered is Valor—ay, but Honor more. 
A score of centuries doth History save 
Cesar’s “brave Belgians”: for how many a score 
Shall live the word these to the Teuton gave 
When they must choose dishonor or the grave! 
They knew, before they took Despair to wife, 
Man’s mind, and not his master, makes him slave. 
What theme for thee, ere, Singer of Great Strife, 
To Belgium thou hadst poured libation of thy life! 
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SEVEN ALL-IN-AMERICA TOURS CONVENIENTLY OUTLINED BY BERTHA RUFFNER. THEY OFFER IN 
EXCHANGE FOR WINTER SNOWS OR THE CHILL GRAY DAYS OF THE CITY THE BRACING PINEY AIR OF 
SOUTH JERSEY OR THE CAROLINA MOUNTAINS, THE SUNNY SEASHORE, THE LAZY CHARM OF OLD CITIES 
OF THE SOUTH AND QUAINTER APPEAL OF SPANISH AMERICA, THE TROPICAL LUXURY OF FLORIDA, THE 
GOLDEN SPLENDOR OF CALIFORNIA. THE FIRST COST—RAILROAD AND STEAMSHIP FARES—IS ACCURATELY 
INDICATED; THE FURTHER EXPENSES ARE SUGGESTED BUT CANNOT BE SPECIFICALLY RECORDED HERE 


LAKEWOOD, ATLANTIC CITY AND THE POCONOS 
THRU VIRGINIA TO WASHINGTON 
THE MIDDLE SOUTH 


FROM PINEHURST TO NEW ORLEANS 
FLORIDA AND HAVANA 


JAMAICA, PANAMA AND CENTRAL AMERICA 


A TRIP THRU CALIFORNIA 
LAKEWOOD, ATLANTIC CITY AND THE POCONOS 


Time—One Week from New York 


Lakewood with its smell of pines, Atlantic City with its 
tang of the sea and the Pocono Mountains, so rich in nat- 
ural beauty, give a diversity not often found on so short a 
trip. The change of climate, the variety of scenery and the 
difference in out-of-door life cannot fail to be stimulating, 
and after one short week you will return greatly refreshed 
in mind and with energy renewed. 


Day 


1 Lw. New York in the morning or afternoon. 


Ar. 


3 Iw. 
Ar. 
5 Lv 


7 Iw. 
Ar. 


Lakewood in about two hours. Hotels $2.50 and up day 
A. P. "This is one of the nearest of the noted resorts to 
New York and has much to recommend it—its location 
in the famous “pine belt” of New Jersey nine miles 
from the ocean; its climate, which is dry; its walks, 
drives, unexcelled facilities for golf, tennis and riding, 
and in season, for winter sports. If you are interested 
in poultry, you will enjoy the drive to the model poul- 
try plant at Laurelton Farm, four miles, or you may 
prefer to drive to Allaire (the Deserted Village) eight 
miles away. By automobile you may visit Princeton 
University (thirty-five miles), the Battlefield of Mon- 
mouth (sixteen miles) or the Atlantic Coast resorts 
from ten to twenty miles away. For golf, at the Country 
Club there is a fine 18-hole course well laid out and full 
of natural hazards. Indoors you will find bowling alleys 
and squash courts. On the lake there is rowing and 
canoeing. In midwinter the sleighing, skating and ice- 
boating are fine. In the me | attend one of the fine 
concerts given at the various hotels and to which all 
are welcome. 

Lakewood in the morning and 


Atlantic City in about three hours. Hotels from $2.50 
up a day A. P. The “Playground of the World” is one 
the most interesting cities in America, as well as 
one of the greatest health and pleasure resorts in the 
world. It is situated on an island ten miles long and 
less than a mile wide. This location, combined with the 
nearness of the Gulf Stream and the protecting pine 
lt on the mainland, gives it an ideal climate, several 
degrees warmer than that of the nearby cities. Its most 
distinctive feature is the Boardwalk, extending for eight 
miles along the beach. The ocean piers, of which there 
are six, will contribute to your pleasure, with their sun 
parlors and their concerts. If you prefer you may spend 
your time in bowling alleys or skating rinks. The Coun- 
try Club furnishes golf over a course of eighteen holes. 
Driving and automobiling may also be had as well as 
delightful trips by trolley, both on the island and on the 
mainland. 


" poem City in the morning for Philadelphia, changing 


rs there a 


nd 
§ Buck Hill Palle in about three hours. Here, at an ele- 


vation of from 1350 to 1700 feet, you will find neither 
a village nor a city, but you will be in the midst of 
mountains with forests all around you and beautiful 
lens and many waterfalls. You will lead a simple life 
in the heart of nature. The air being dry and invigorat- 
ing will make walking over the many trails a delight. 
Snow, too, is abundant here and light and dry, and you 
will be able to indulge in sleighing, snowshoeing, coast- 
ing, ski-ing, tobogganing and skating; in fact, the time 
to be spent here will be all too short. 
Buck Hill Falls in the afternoon and 
New York in about three hours. 


Fare from New York to New York, $9.90 


THRU VIRGINIA TO WASHINGTON 
Time—Two Weeks from New York 


Who has not a desire to visit Virginia, the state famous 
since the very beginning of American history, the home of 
many Presidents, the scenes of battles on land and sea, the 
state of natural wonders, glorious mountains, springs, 
health and pleasure resorts second to none in the country, 
and Washington—the city of national dignity and constant- 
ly increasing beauty? 


1 
2 


10 


11 


11 
12 


13 


Lv. 


New York in the evening. 


Ar. Natural Bridge i in the afternoon. Hotels $3 up day A. P. 


This resort is located on one of the peaks of the Blue 
any Mountains. The bridge, the glens, the springs, 
the lake, and the hunting make it attractive alike to the 
tourist, the artist or the sportsman. 

Spend the rocgeay | going over and under the wonder- 
ful bridge, which is 215 feet high, 100 feet wide, with a 
span of ninety feet. It connects two of the five round-top 
mountains and overlooks the James River Valley. In the 
afternoon walk for a mile thru the glen above the bridge 
to Lace Waterfalls, where Cedar Creek leaps a great 
distance from the upper level. 


Lv. Natural Bridge in the morning, changing cars at Clifton 


Ar. 


Lv. 
Ar. 


Lv. 
Ar. 


Lv. 
Ar. 


Lv. 


Ar. 


Forge, 
White Sulphur Springs about noon. Hotels up day 
A. P. The oldest spa in the United States. The names 


of many famous men and women of the early days are 
to be found on the old register. It is older than pewgest 
or Saratoga, and still maintains its popularity. 
location on a slope of the Greenbrier Mountains is ideal. 
It is at an altitude of about 2000 feet and, being pro- 
tected by mountain pene. has an equable climate. 

Spend the day either walking thru the natural park 
about the spring or driving along the broad highways 
which lead up the mountains thru beautiful scenery. 
You may play golf or tennis if you prefer, or have a 
swim indoors in the large sunlighted swimming pool. 
The bathing establishment is fully equipped and you 
may have a European cure without going to Europe. 
White Sulphur Springs in the morning. 


Hot Springs in about three hours. Hotels $3 up A. P. 
No one attraction makes this delightful resort, situated 
among the mountains at an altitude of 2500 feet above 
sea level, famous, but the many sports and pastimes of- 
fered. It has a fine climate and the waters are beneficial 
both for bathing and drinking. It has been a well-known 
health resort since George Washington’s time and the 
first hotel was built ten years before the Declaration 
of Independence was signed. 

Drive to Fassifern Farm, an old Virginia farmhouse 
about ten miles out, and enjoy a real Virginia luncheon, 
or drive to Oak Grove, an old Colonial mansion that 
has much of interest in it. Here delicate southern dishes 
are served. If you ah walking, it is only a little 
over a mile to the Daniel Boone log cabin. There are 
many bridle paths, a picturesque golf course and fine 
tennis courts. 

Hot Springs in the morning. 


Richmond in the afternoon. Hotels $1 up day EB. P. 
Richmond is the capital of old Virginia, a city full of 
historical attractions. Spend the one day here drivin 

about the city with its many interesting monuments oat 
homes of noted people. Visit so gy | Cemetery, where 
so many of these people are buried. Go to the Capitol, 
where from the dome you will get a fine birdseye view 
of the city. 

Richmond about noon. 


Old Point Comfort in the afternoon. Hotels $2.50 to $5 
per day A. P. This historic point was christened by 
Captain John Smith more than 300 years ago. 

Visit Fortress Monroe in the morning, going to Guard 
Mount. When that is over, take a walk around the 
rampart for a fine view over Hampton Roads. Later 
go to Newport News by trolley (about fifty minutes) 
and visit the great shipyard. On the return journey stop 
at Hampton and spend a pleasant hour at Hampton 
Institute. If time permits visit the Soldiers’ Home. 
which you pass en route. The Nauheim Baths, the Aix 
or Vichy treatments, inaccessible in Europe, can be had 
here at “The Cure.” 

Old Point Comfort in the evening by steamer. 


veo in the morning. Hotels from $1.50 up day, 

P. Visit the Capitol and the Congressional Library 
just east of it. Then go via electric car to the White 
House, the Treasury Building, State, War and Navy 
Buildings (in the latter the one special point of interest 
is th e model room and museum). The Agricultural Build- 
ing is near by. 

The day may be given to the Corcoran Art Gallery, the 
Smithsonian Institute, the National Museum and Art 
Gallery and later the Washington Monument, tn 
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which you will get a superb view of the city and sur- 
rounding country. 

14 Visit Mt. Vernon, going either via trolley or steamer. 
To this historic spot, the home of General Washington, 
the trip by steamer down the Potomac is especially de- 
lightful. If time permits, visit the quaint old town of 
Alexandria, six miles south—one of the battlefields. The 
chief point of interest there is Christ Church, which 
Washington and his family attended. Fort Myer is in- 
teresting as well as the National Cemetery at Arlington. 

15 Lv. Washington in the afternoon. 

Ar. New York in the evening. 


Fare from New York to New York, $30.35 


THE MIDDLE SOUTH 
Time—Two to Three Weeks from New York 


The attractive cities of the Middle South—South Carolina 
and Georgia—are interesting alike to the person in search 
of health, to the tourist who likes to browse amid old things, 
to the traveler who simply wants a good time mid pleasant 
surroundings, and to one who seeks all kinds of out-of-door 
sports. 

Day ; 

1 Lw. New York in the evening. 

2 Ar. Camden in the evening. Hotels $4 up day A. P. Board- 
ing houses $2 up day A. P. This is an ideal resort be- 
cause of its wonderful climate. The air is dry, soft and 
balmy, yet always invigorating. Its age—it was settled 
in 1750—zgives it historic interest, its superb old trees 
are a delight and it offers variety of amusements. It 
is noted for its old gardens, considered the finest of 
their kind i in the United States. Many of the old homes 
are still in possession of the families to whom the orig- 
inal grants were given by the British Crown. It was an 
important military post during the Revolutionary War. 
Many relics of the Battle of Camden and the Battle of 
Hobkirk are to be found, as well as quaint monuments. 
There are splendid golf links and tennis courts, excel- 
lent polo grounds. The hunting and fishing is good. The 
roads, which run thru miles of pine forests, are excellent 
for either driving or horseback riding. 

5 Lv. Camden in the morning. 

Ar. Columbia at noon, connecting there by train, which 

Ar. Augusta in the evening. Hotels $2.50 to $5 up day A. P. 
A beautiful city on the Savannah River in the pine belt, 
which gives it a dry, invigorating. climate. It is famed 
for its shaded avenues and wide streets. Several 5 
may be opent here by the traveler who loves golf. T 
Country Club on Summerville Heights has two 1-hole 
golf courses and one of nine holes. Horseback riding is 
popular and the nearby country affords excellent shoot- 
ing for quail, woodcock and snipe. 

Aiken. Spend one day in Aiken, only eighteen miles from 
Augusta, which is reached by trolley, a pleasant trip. 
It is a quaint and quiet southern town, with wide 
streets, paves parks thru the center where the mag- 
nolia, oo bayonet and evergreens flourish. Its 
groves of tall pines, almost encircling the town, add to 
its charm, and the many beautiful modern homes attest 
to the healthfulness of its climate. 

9 Lv. Augusta in the afternoon. - 

Ar. Summerville in the eoanieg, Motels $ to $5 per day, 
A. P. Boarding houses, $1. . This attractive 
resort is located at the junction of the Ashley and 
Cooper Rivers in the heart of the longleaf pine region, 
twenty-two miles from Charleston. It is an old-fash- 
ioned, charming, lazy southern town, delightfully un- 
progressive. 

10 Visit the Tea Gardens, adjacent to the large hotel, 
where the first tea was planted in America. The process 
of gathering tea-leaf is performed most satisfactorily by 
colored children. Interested visitors are invited as well 
to the talks on tea given every Wednesday morning at 
11 o'clock. 

11 Drive to Dorchester with its old Indian Fort and Par- 
ish Church, established in 1717. Enough of the remains 
stand to mark the spot where Christianity had its early 
foothold in the soil of Carolina. Drive along the banks 
of the Ashley with its fine old residences and gardens 
of far-famed magnolias. Beside the rare old trees and 
shrubs are forests of camelias of every variety. The Mid- 
dieton Place is noted for its lawns and stately terraces. 
Here you will see the tomb of Arthur Middleton, one of 
the signers of the Declaration of Independence. Visit 
Goose Creek Church, built in 1711; Drayton Hall, a 
— brick residence built in 1740, the headquarters 

Cornwallis in 1780. 

12 Four miles from Summerville is the old White Church 

built in 1696, the oldest of its order in the state. It is 
now a mass of picturesque ruins. Besides driving or 
laying golf and tennis, one can secure horses suitable 
or riding, as well as hunting horses and d of all 
kinds. There is a fine hunting preserve containing 1800 
acres well stocked with deer, quail and other game. 

13 Lv. Summerville in the afternoon and in an hour 

Ar. Charleston. Hotels from $1. up EB. P., to up 
A. P. The most fascinating city of the South, peculiarly 


interesting because it is so closely associated with Co- 


lonial times. 
14 Go to the world-famed East Battery Promenade, which 
= ive you a view of the harbor and Forts Sumter 


oultrie. Visit the old churches, among them St. 
Phili ’s Church, the first Episcopal church in South 
Carolina, with its old cemetery in which John Aue Cal- 
houn is buried; St. Michael’s Church, built in 1752, 
with its famous bells and clock imported from England 
in 1764; the Hu meeenst Church, founded by French Hu- 
guenots which s adheres to the exact forms of Hugue- 
not worship. Walk down the old streets in the exclusive 
residential section to see the beautiful gateways. 


15 Go to see the old Powder Magazine, a relic of Con- 
tinental days; the Slave Market, a relic of slavery 
days; and the old Charleston Market, the hall of 
which is now used as a Confederate Museum. Many 
trolley trips may be taken, all covered in an hour. The 
Meeting street cars to the Country Club; Navy Yard 
ears to that point; King street cars to Hampton Park, 
where the Exposition was held in 1901-02; Broad street 
ears to ferry wharf connecting for trip thru the harbor 
to the Isle of Palms. 

Charleston in the evening via rail. 

New York in the evening. 


16 Lv. 
17 Ar. 

or 
16 Lv. Charleston 10 a. m. via steamer. 
18 Ar. New York second day. 


$43.30" from New York to Charleston and return trip by rail, 
Fare from New York to Charleston and return trip by steamer 
(including meals and berth on steamer), $43.40 


FROM PINEHURST TO NEW ORLEANS 
Time—Three Weeks from New York or Chicago 


“Land of the Sky”—this appropriate name has been given 
to the mountain region of western North Carolina. At all 
times one may drive over picturesque mountain roads or 
wander along trails thru beautiful woods. The climate is 
unsurpassed for its health-giving properties. The mountains 
of Carolina and Tennessee, the wealth of memories of Con- 
federate days which cling to Chattanooga, and the inde- 
scribable charm of New Orleans, on which novelists and 
painters have lavished their efforts, make this a tour of 
continual delight. 

Day 


1 Lv. New York in the afternoon. 

2 Ar. Pinehurst in the evening. Hotels $2.50 to $5 up per 
day A. P. Pinehurst is one of the leading health and 
recreation resorts of the Middle South, its location in 
the longleaf pine belt giving it a dry, invigorating at- 
mosphere. There are four hotels and about fifty cot- 
tages, forming an interesting colony. There are about 
250 miles of good, hard, smooth roads excellent for auto- 
mobiles and driving. The chief attraction is golf, the 
links being among the finest in the country. Tennis is 
popular and many tournaments are held during the 
season. For the hunter there is quail shooting and fox 
hunting. Woodcock and wild turkey are often obtained 
in a day’s outing. 

5 Lv. Pinehurst in the morning. 

Ar. Columbia in four hours and connect with train. 

Ar. Asheville in the evening. Hotels from $2 to $6 per day 
A. P. Asheville, the largest of the resorts in this section, 
stands on a commanding site surrounded by mountains, 
at an elevation of about 2200 feet above sea level. 


6 Drive to the summit of Sunset Mountain over a fine 
road, curving and twisting around the mountain, the 
view extending miles in every direction. In the afternoon 
go about the city via trolley. 

Drive to Biltmore, the home of the late George W. 
Vanderbilt. Three days of the week, Tuesday, Thursday 
and Saturday, visitors are given the privilege of driving 
over this magnificent estate. 

8 Delightful foot and horseback trails may be taken for 
mountain climbing. 

Lv. Asheville at noon. 

Ar. Chattanooga in the evening. Hotels $1.50 up per. day 
E. P. Scenically and historically one of the most inter- 
esting cities on this continent. The United States Gov- 
ernment has spent large sums of money in the construc- 
tion of miles of perfect boulevards. There are also 
ninety-six miles of electric trolleys. 

11 Visit Lookout Mountain. Trolley to the foot of the 
mountain, connecting there with the incline road, reach- 
ing the summit in a few minutes, or take the new line. 
which affords continuous passage over eight miles of fine 
scenic road. Lookout Mountain rises to a hight of 1491 
feet above the city and from the summit on a clear 
day one can look into seven states. 

12 Visit . = Park, via trolley, and see the bat- 
tlefields. Congress has spent millions of dollars for the 
erection of monuments and the improvement of the 
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13 


14 Lw. 
15 Ar. 


16 


Lv. 
Ar. 


walks, driveways and grounds. The old roads used by 
the soldiers of both armies have been reopened and the 
battlefield is now in the same condition as at the time 
of the war. Fort Oglethorpe near by will also prove in- 
teresting. 


Drive along the Crest Road on Missionary Ridge. Visit 
Signal Mountain, another historic point, by trolley or 
by automobile. The road to the summit is as fine as any 
in the country and the views superb. 

Chattanooga in the evening. 


New Orleans in the morning. Hotels $1.50 up a day 
BE. P. One of the quaintest, most picturesque and cosmo- 
politan cities of the South, having attributes both of the 
Old and the New World. Canal street, which is very 
wide, separates the American from the old French 
Quarter. The first day see the city, taking the trip via 
the St. Charles Belt Line car. This starts and returns 
to Canal street and will give you a good idea of the 
best residential section in the American portion of the 
city. Audubon Park you may wish to visit later. On the 
return take the Esplanade Belt car and get the same 
idea of the French residential section. Another inter- 
esting trip will be by the North Peters car to the Jack- 
son Barracks, then walking along the levees and getting 
a view of the broad and winding Mississippi, whose 
shores are above the level of the city. In the evening 
dine at one of the many famous restaurants. 

Visit the French Quarter, going in* the sight-seeing auto 
at 10 a. m., cost $1. In the afternoon take the sight- 
seeing steamer for a trip on the Mississippi River, cost 

1. The docks, the freight and passenger boats from 

entral and South America, the views of the city and 
outlying districts, the old plantation homes—all make 
the trip delightful. 

New Orleans in the evening by rail. 
New York in the afternoon. 


or 


Ar. 


Iw. 


New Orleans at 10 a. m. via steamer. 
New York in the morning. 


Fare from New York to New Orleans, and return trip by rail 
direct, $74.17; returning by water, $83.52 

Fare from Chicago to New Orleans, and return trip by rail 
direct, $71.24 


FLORIDA AND HAVANA 


Time—Five to Six’ Weeks from New York or Chicago 


Florida! The very name suggests all that is delightful to 
the traveler, whether he is in search of health, pleasure, 
something old or something new. No state in the Union is 
quite like it. It has a charm distinctly its own. It has a florid 
past and a luxurious present. Here we find tropical foliage, 
Italian skies, Spanish architecture and a wonderful railroad 
bridging the most remarkable chain of islands in the world. 
The shores of these keys are bathed by summer seas and 
fringed by graceful waving palms. It is a paradise for the 
fisherman and hunter, there is boating and bathing and 
driving; in fact, one can find places to suit all wants and 
all tastes. 


Day 


1 I. 


2 Ar. 

3 

4 Lv 
Ar. 

5 

6 Le 
Ar. 


12 Iw. 


Ar. 


New York or Chicago in the afternoon by train. 
Jacksonville in the afternoon. Hotels $1.50 up per day. 


I. P. Take a trip by auto to Atlantic Beach, the sum- 
mer resort of the state. The road is good and much of 
it leads thru pine forests. 


. Jacksonville in the morning and in a couple of hours 


Magnolia Springs. Hotel $4 up per day; boarding house 
$2 up per day, A. P. This is one of the charming resorts 
of the state, located on the banks of the St. John River 
in the midst of a park of over 200 acres of live oaks, 
pines and the fragrant magnolia trees. A restful spot 
where fishing, boating, tennis and golf may be indulged 
in. The golf links are among the finest in the state. 

Drive or walk to Green Cove Springs four miles dis- 
tant and see the wonderful spring with its perfectly ap- 
pointed swimming pool. 


- Magnolia Springs in the morning. 


Florence Villa in the late afternoon. Florence Villa Hotel 
$3 up per day, A. P. This attractive Plantation Home is 
built in an orange grove on a high plateau, and over- 
looks a chain of beautiful lakes. 


. Florence Villa in the morning. 


Fort Myers in the late afternoon. Hotels from $1.50 up 

per day A. P. This is the most tropical town in Florida. 

It is located on the Caloosahatchee River eighteen miles 

from its mouth. Trips may be taken to islands down 

the river. A steamer also makes the trip to the East 

Coast, going thru the Everglades. 

Fort Myers in the —— 

Tampa in the afternoon. Hotels $3 up per day A. P. 
‘ampa is a progressive city and a center from which 


delightful excursions may be made to nearby points of 
interest. 


13 


14 Lw. 


Trip by steamer to St. Petersburg, leaving Tampa in 
the morning and arriving there in a couple of hours. 
St. Petersburg is one of Florida’s most popular resorts, 
especially liked by the people of the great Middle West. 
On reaching the city change from steamer to trolley, 
going across town to Gulfport, thence by launch to 
Pass-a-Grille, a beautiful shell island between Bay and 
Gulf. You will have time for a stone-crab dinner for 
which the place is noted, and a dip in the Gulf before 
time for the return journey. It is only an hour’s ride 
by ew and launch from St. Petersburg to Pass-a- 

rille. 


Port Tampa Sundays or Thursdays (twice a week). 


16 Ar. Havana. Hotels $2 up E. P., $5 up A. P. This is with- 


18 


19 


24 


out exception one of the most attractive and fascinating 
cities in America. Full of historic interest and charm- 
ing because, being typically Spanish, it differs in every 
way from any of the cities in the United States. Elec- 
trie cars or victorias will take you to most of the points 
of interest. 

Visit Colon Cemetery in the morning and in the after- 
noon go by trolley to Marianas, Camp Columbia, where 
the American soldiers were quartered during the Span- 
ish war. It has an ideal location overlooking the Gulf 
of Mexico. 

Between the hours of five and six drive thru the Prado 
and out along the Malecon (sea wall) with picturesque 
Morro Castle opposite. It is the time when all Havana 
is out. Three evenings a week the famous Municipal 
Band of Havana gives concerts at the Malecon. 

Take a day for various trolley rides, not omitting the 
Vedado, a suburb of Havana. Here are the residences 
of the wealthy people of the city, with attractive homes 
surrounded by beautiful tropical gardens. The Cathe- 
dral, built by the Jesuits in 1704, and other churches 
are interesting as well as the public buildings. 


Matanzas. Spend one day in the beautiful city of Matanzas. 


Lv. 
Ar. 


Ar. 


Lv. 


Ar. 


Lv. 
Ar. 


Lv. 
Ar. 


Trains leave at 8:15 in the morning, returning at 5:36 
in the evening. Fare for the entire trip is $8.50. This 
includes luncheon at Matanzas, coach ride to Monser- 
rate overlooking the Yumuri Valley, drives about the 
city, along the promenade skirting the bay, and admis- 
sion to the celebrated Caves of Bellamar. These excur- 
sions are in charge of an English-speaking guide and 
lecturer. Or go independently and reduce cost. 

Havana via steamer (daily except Sunday) at 10 a. m. 
Key West at 6:30 p. m., connecting directly with train 
over the keys., 

Long Key 9:58 p. m. Long Key Fishing Camp, $3 up 
per day A. P. This is one of the most attractive places 
on the East Coast. A typical fishing camp, comfortable. 
neat, but not luxurious. It has an ideal location in a 
grove of coconut palms facing a fine beach and overlook- 
ing the broad Atlantic. Large seagoing vessels are con- 
stantly in sight, sailing close to shore to avoid the Gulf 
Stream, only a short distance out. 

Long Key in the evening. 


Miami in the morning. Hotels from $2 up day A. P. 
A perfect winter climate, beautiful scenery, good hotels 
and a wideawake town all help to make this one of the 
most popular towns on this coast. Golf and tennis may 
be indulged in, but the chief attraction is the fishing. 
It is the home of the game kingfish, the Spanish mack- 
erel and many other favorites. During the season the 
great tarpon is also found here. Biscayne Bay and the 
Miami River afford excellent yachting and _ boating. 
Drive to Coconut Grove, where many from the North 
have winter homes, among them the author, Kirk Mon- 
roe, and in this vicinity are laid the scenes of some of 
his stories. A trip up the Miami River and into the 
Everglades is a delight on account of the tropical foliage 
along the banks. 

Miami in the afternoon. 


Palm Beach in about three hours. Hotels $2.50 to $6 up 
day A. P. The great variety of tropical plants, its loca- 
tion with beautiful Lake Worth on one side and the 
ocean on the other give Palm Beach a charm found 
nowhere else. The many improvements made have great- 
ly enhanced its beauty. One can enjoy surf bathing at 
any time. Spend a day riding in a wheel chair over 
charming trails and paths thru the jungle bordering on 
Lake Worth, A boat trip to and a meal on the house- 
boat located at the inlet to Lake Worth will please. 
Golf, tennis, boating, fishing all may be enjoyed. 
Palm Beach in the morning. 


Daytona in the afternoon. Hotels from $1.50 to $5 up 
day A. P. It is a town of cottages situated on the west 
bank of the Halifax River. It has wide beautiful streets 
shaded with moss-draped oaks and bordered with tower- 
ing pines and stately palmettos. Attractions here are 
a on the Halifax River, hunting, many miles of 
beautiful drives and a bustling attractive town. One of 
the most Po semen drives is the one to New Smyrna, 
the site of the early English settlements in Florida, with 
its ruins of ancient sugar mills. 


Seabreeze. This attractive resort: is located on the penin- 


sula opposite Daytona between the Halifax River and 
the ocean. Many of its hotels are directly on the famous 
Daytona Beach and therefore especially pleasing to the 
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30 Ln. 
Ar. 


lover of ocean sports. It is connected with Daytona by 
bridges. Here one may drive on beach or enjoy the many 
drives on the mainland, play golf, indulge in ocean bath- 
ing, fishing of all kinds and duck hunting in the various 
rivers. 


Daytona in the morning. 


Ormond in about fifteen minutes. Hotels $3 to up 
day A. P. Boarding house $2 to $3 up 7 A. P. Or- 
mond Village is on the west bank of the Halifax, as is 
Daytona. Ormond Beach is across the bridge on the 
peninsula between the river and the ocean, t penin- 
sula being one-half mile in width. This gives a choice 
of location. Ormond is one of the most picturesque of 
the East Coast resorts; in fact, has an atmosphere par- 
ticularly its own, owing no doubt to the fact that the 
two men who made the resort possible were lovers of 
nature and did much in the way of building roads and 
trails. It is noted for its attractive drives, one of the 
favorites being along the hard, smooth beach to Day- 
tona, eight miles. This beach is world-famous, owing to 
the many automobile races held there a few years ago. 


32 Womoka. Spend a day on the trip up the Tomoka River. 


The first part of the journey is along the Halifax. 
Later the Tomoka is reached, and from there on the 
journey is fascinating. The stream is narrow, almost 
like a canal, with very clear water, casting wonderful 
reflections. The great oaks with the moss hanging from 
the branches almost meet overhead, the —_— palms, 
iant ferns and groves of palmettos add much to the 

auty and weirdness of the scene; alligators are often 
seen sunning themselves on floating logs. Drive to one 
of the many beautiful orange groves in the vicinity, also 
to the Causeway, which takes you thru wild hammock 
to the Causeway. The golf course is one of the finest in 
the country, having an ideal location along the beach, 
and resembling with its sand dunes the courses of 
Ireland and Scotland. 


33 Lv. Ormond in the morning. 

Ar. St. Augustine in about 24 hours. Hotels $1.50 to $6 up 
day A. P. This is America’s oldest city, having been 
founded and settled by the Spaniards in 1565. Spend 
the afternoon in wandering about the city, visiting the 
old Slave Market, the old gates, now within city limits, 
going as far as Fort Marion and the old sea wall. 

isit Anastasia Beach, reached by trolley or by driving 
thru beautiful wooded country, also by sm power 
boats. There are two golf courses here, both well kept. 
35 Lv. St. Augustine at noon. 
36 Ar. New York next evening. 
or 
35 Lv. St. Augustine noon and 
Ar. Jacksonville in an hour. 
Lv. Jacksonville by steamer 2 p. m. 
38 Ar. New York third day. 
Fare from New York to New York all rail, $94.75 


Fare 


from New York to New York, returning from Jackson- 


ville by steamer, $104.40 
From Chicago via Jacksonville to Chicago all rail, $100.85 
(Meals and stateroom berth on board ship included in all these 


rates.) 


JAMAICA, PANAMA AND CENTRAL AMERICA 


Time—About One Month from New York 


Jamaica, the island of mountains and valleys and streams, 
luxuriant and wonderful vegetation, tropical flowers that 


bloom 


at all seasons, mild and uniform climate, quaint and 


historic cities, attractive coast and inland resorts, excellent 


roads. 


Panama, precious for its memories of centuries of 


bold exploration and insolent exploits, and crowned with an 
achievement of present day science that for romance and 
daring surpasses even the legends of the Spanish Main. 
Costa Rica, with its tropical foliage, great banana and cof- 
fee plantations, mountains, valleys and streams, forming a 
wonderful panorama. The people are quiet, industrious and 
homeloving, and their little country restfully quiet. 


Day 


1 Lw. New York at noon on Wednesday via steamer. 
5 Ar. i. ston in the ——. Hotels $2.50 to $5 up day 


3 morons houses up day A. P. This is the 
capital of the Island and is an attractive city with its 
broad white streets and large shade trees. The natives, 
the East Indians, Chinese and Syrians make a scene 
novel to the American traveler. Visit Jamaica Institute 
Museum, the Victoria Market and the shops, where 
choice linens, lace, Jippi Jappa (Jamaica Panamas) 
hats and unique souvenirs may be found. 

Visit Constant Spring, six miles from Kingston. Trol- 
leys leave the city every twenty minutes. This resort lies 
at the foot of Blue Mountain, 600 feet above sea level. 
From sides views of the mountains are obtained, 
while from the tower the harbor is to be seen. 


7 


10 


11 


12 


14 


16 


19 


21 


Lv. 
Ar. 


Lv. 


Lv. 
Ar. 


Lv. 
Ar. 
Lv. 
Ar. 


Go via trolley to Hope Gardens, about 53 miles from 
Kingston. All kinds of tropical plants, trees and flowers 
are there at their best. Among the most interesting is 
a large collection of orchids. 

Kingston in the morning. 

Spanish Town in about three-quarters of an hour. This 
is the ancient capital built by the Spanish, who first 
colonized the Island. The few hours spent here looking 
over its old public buildings, scarcely used, its cathe- 
drals, its narrow streets and low wooden houses, will 
surely repay. 

Spanish Town at 2:51 p. m. for Port Antonio. The 
train climbs around and over the mountains, over great 
bridges, thru tunnels, over precipices. 


. Port Antonio about 6:30 p. m. Hotels $2.50 to $5 up 


day, A. P. This interesting city is located on a point 
of land extending into the Bay and dividing it into 
two harbors. 


Spend one day roaming over the picturesque and 
uaint town, and in the afternoon drive to Blue Hole, 
our miles over a magnificent road skirting the shore 
most of the way. The “Hole” is a small cove almost 
surrounded by land. 

Drive to Moore Town, the home of the once outlawed 
Maroons (Spanish slaves who esca to the hills), 
over roads unexcelled even in the United States, thru 
luxuriant tropical foliage, groves of bamboo, mango and 
pimento trees alternating with fields of bananas, sugar 
cane and coffee. 

Take the “Rafting Trip’ down the beautiful Rio 
Grande for ten miles on raft made of bamboo. The return 
is made by carriage. Golf, tennis, boating and fishing 
may be had if time permits. 


. Port Antonio in the morning. 

. Kingston about noon. 

. Kingston via steamer at 5 p. m. 

. Colon in the morning. ( Wednesday.) Hotels $3 to $5 per 


day A. P. A typical Central American city, with its 
streets and houses differing greatly from those of its 
next-door neighbor, Cristobal, the bustling American 
town where the Government build are located, as 
well as the homes of the employees. e climate during 
the winter season, in during nine months of the 
year, is ideal. A couple of days may be spent here very 
pleasantly. Visit at Colon Beach the Hotel Washing- 
ton, located on a commanding site overlooking the har- 
bor, the Hospital with its fine grounds, Columbus Monu- 
ment and the Avenue of Palms at Cristobal. 

Colon in the afternoon. 

Panama in a couple of hours. Hotels from $3 to $5 per 
day A. P. The trip is interesting because the railroad 
parallels the Canal and the entire workings can be seen. 

Panama is the most important and interesting city on 

the Isthmus. It has a cosmopolitan population, a his- 
tory going back four centuries, quaint hou narrow 
streets and old ruins mingled with houses of modern 
construction and well-paved avenues. 
_ The location is picturesque, on a 9 extending 
into the Pacific backed by Ancon Hill. Drive up Ancon 
Hill, on the slo of which are the beautiful junds 
and buildings of Ancon Hospital. Visit the qulisieala, 
the old churches, some in ruins, among them the famous 
Flat Arch church built over 200 years . It is a monu- 
ment to the architects of those days. Walk along the 
old sea wall and fortress. The market ions. the Chinese 
shops, the Panama hat stores and kinds of curio 
stores make shopping an attraction. 

Take a carriage ride to Balboa, the Pacific terminus of 
the Canal. You will be interested in ins ing the docks 
and buildings. Go via the northern slope of con Hill, 
where you will get a fine view of the route of the Canal 
in the direction of Miraflores, Pedro Miguel Locks and 
Culebra Cut. On the return, visit the native and Chi- 
nese cemeteries, which are unique and worth seeing. 

Spend one day visiting Old Panama City, destroyed, so 
the story goes, by the buccaneer Morgan in 1671. The 
ruins are still well preserved. En route one passes thru 
and over the “Savannahs,” an open rolling country along 
the sea, the summer home of many of the wealthy Pana- 
manians. A launch ride out thru the bay and around 
the islands and up to Balboa will give you a idea 
of the Pacific approach to the Canal and the harbor of 
the city. Take a trip by water to Saboga Island, famous 
for its wonderful pineapples and its attractive sani- 
tarium for convalescing invalid employees of the Canal. 
Visit the schools and colleges. In the evening the band 
concerts at the Plaza in front of the Hotel Central are 
well worth attending. 


Panama in the morning. 

Colon at noon. 

Colon at 5 p. m. via steamer. 

Port Limon in the morning. You have time here while 
waiting for your train for a walk thru the Park, which 
is near the railroad station, going as far as the sea wall. 
The plants, trees and shrubs grow to a great size, the 


flowers are many and brilliant and the entire Park is 
beautiful beyond words. 
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21 Lv. Port Limon at 10 a. m. ( Wednes- 
day). It is a steady climb to San 
José, a distance of 103 miles to an 
elevation of 4000 feet, passing thru 
dense forests of hard wood, thru the 
heart of great banana plantations, 
over wonderful bridges. 


21 Ar. San José in the afternoon. Hotels 

per day A. P. Boarding houses 
(which are preferable), $2 up day 
A. P. This city is progressive, having 
electric cars, and shop windows in 
which to display goods, differing in 
that respect from both Colon and 
Panama. As time here is short for 
all there is to be seen, take a drive 
around the city on arrival. 

22 Visit the public buildings, cathe- 
drals and parks, which are a feature 
of all Central American cities, chief 
among them the Opera House. As you 
walk about the city you will be in- 
terested in the quaint one-story 
houses, the narrow streets and the 
many curious wagons and oxcarts. 
You have time for a short, pleasant 
ride on the electric cars to the sub- 
urbs, passing the Country Club, where 
golf and tennis are indulged in. From 
there, too, you will get a fine view of 
the mountains which surround the 
city. In the evening attend the band 
concert on the Plaza. The band-stand 
is brilliant with lights and the people 
of the city are all there. 


25 (Sunday) Lv. San José in the morning. 

Ar. Port Limon in the afternoon and 
. Port Limon at 4 p. m. via steamer. 
. Colon, staying only a few hours, and 
Lv. Colon at 2 p. m. via steamer. 

. Havana 2 p. m. 
. Havana at 2 p. m. via steamer. 

Ar. New York Monday. 

Fare, round trip, by steamer and rail, 
$185.12. From New York to Colon the fare 
includes meals and berth. These are addi- 
tional elsewhere. 


A TRIP THRU CALIFORNIA 
(Choice of Route Going) 


Time—About Two Months from New 
York or Chicago 


California, “The Land of Heart’s De- 
sire,” as a writer aptly terms it, 
is indeed a land where there is no 
difficulty in finding work or pleasure 
to suit all needs and wants. A climate 
unrivaled even on Europe’s Mediterra- 
nean shores. Fruitful and beautiful 
valleys, wonderful trees, the largest in 
the world, and we are told, the oldest 
things in the world. Mountains every- 
where and fine harbors. Romance and 
history in the old missions, the first of 
which was founded by Father Junipero 
‘Serra in July, 1769. There were twenty- 
one of these, a day’s journey apart 
< ong the great highway called El Ca- 
mino Real—the Royal Road. The an- 
cient trail, as well as many of the mis- 
sions, has been restored and nowhere 
can a more delightful trip be found 
than that over its historic 700 miles. 


First Route 
Day 
1 Lv. New York at noon Saturday by 
steamer. 


5 Ar. New Orleans in the morning. 
Lv. Mew Orleans in the morning. 


6 Ar. San Antonio, Texas, in the morn- 
ing. Hotels $1.50 up E. P. A city of 
mild climate, very popular with the 
tourist. There are fine hot mineral 
baths near the city. A day spent 
here will make a pleasant break in 
the journey and give you an oppor- 
tunity to visit the Alamo, made fa- 
mous during the war with Mexico, 
and to drive to the ruined mission in 
the suburbs. 








MR. H. G. WELLS’S NEW NOVEL 
The Wife of Sir Isaac Harman 


Author of “The Passionate Friends,” “Marriage,” Etc. 


“Mr, Wells is supremely the modern novelist. 


men. » « » 
crest of wave. 
scintillates with wit. Sir I 
in fiction.” 


By H. G. Wells 


) , . «He is not merely abreast of the 
e has repeatedly shown himself uncannily able to keep in advance of the 


A_ writer of brilliant parts, his. latest novel is filled with wisdom and 
Saac, as a man, has in him the red blood of a vital character 


The Best New Novels by Prominent Authors 


Jack London’s New Novel 
The Mutiny of the 
Elsinore 


“Contains the real wildness 
and savor of the sea, the 
thrill of adventure, danger, 
conquest and immortal truth.” 
Colored frontispiece. $1.35 


May Sinclair’s New Novel 


The Three Sisters 


“The work of an artist. 
Takes its place beside ‘The 
Divine Fire,’ as one of the 
few modern novels of haunt- 
ing quality.” $1.35 


Mrs. Mary S. Watts’s New 


ovel 


The Rise of Jennie 


Cushing 

“The character of Jennie 
is a triumph. of presentment 
: an unfailing vein of 
native humor . . . keen ex- 
positions of society.” $1.35 


James Stephens’s New Novel 


The Demi-Gods 


“Has the same Irish wit, 
whimsicality and skill that 
won admiration in “The Crock 
of Gold,’ ‘Here Are Ladies,’ 
etc.” $1.30 





Hermann Hagedorn’s First 


lovel 


Faces in the Dawn 


_“A most unusual and de- 
lightful story, contrasting 
German and American ideals 
of married life.” $1.35 


A Novel of Singular 
Importance 


They Who Question 


“Dramatic, fearless, unfail- 
ingly interesting . . . un- 
doubtedly the work of a well- 
known writer,” 





New Illustrated Books for Boys and Girls 





Latta Griswold’s New Book Charice G. D. Roberts’s New | Great Northern Tales 
The Winds of Deal Hoof and Claw Stories from 


“The third of the great “Tales of wild 
‘Deal’ stories, all splendid 
holiday — for boys and 


girls,” lustrated. $1.35 


a thrill in every story.” 
the author of “Kings in Ex- 
ile,”’ etc. Illustrated. 


Northern Myths 

By EMILIE KIPBAKER 

“Famous legends in attrac- 
tive form for young read- 
ers,” Tilustrated. $1.25 


animals with 


$1.35 


New and Select Books of Poetry and Drama 


Mr. Tagore’s New Play Vachel Lindsays’s New Book The Modern Reader’ $ 
TheKing of theDark | TheCongoandOther| Chaucer 
Chamber Poems The Complete Poetical 


By the author of “Gitanjali”* 

“A chastely wrought drama. 
Happy will be those readers 
whom the King of these 
pages does not elude.” $1.25 


‘new’ school, 


originality.” 


“The Illinois singer of the 
Verse marked 
by unusual lyric power and 


Works of Geoffrey Chaucer 
Put Into Modern En lish by 
J. S. P. Tatlock aa Percy 
MacKaye. New and Cheaper 
Edition, Illustrated. 

Cloth, $2.00 Leather, $5.00 





$1.25 


Handsome Books of Travel, Illustration and Description 


America’s Great Scenic 
Wonder Through the 
the Grand Canyon 
from Wyoming to 


Mexico 
By ELLSWORTH L. KOLB 


California 


Illustrations 
Sutton Palmer. 
day gift-book of 


The New Book of *““The Golden 
West” . 


By MARY AUSTIN 


in color by 


itr. Hemilten Mabie’s New 


Japan Today and 
Tomorrow 


“The spirit, temper and 


‘A rare holi- ; ‘ 
genius of Japan attractively 


scenic beau- 


wintrodugtion | by , Ow en | See charmingly described’, | ist Iiiarated. "$2.00 

~ ale pe ME ncn Stephen Graham's New Miss Lucy Furman’s New 

Richly illustrated. $2.00 | Travels Book 

Mr. Jacob A. Riis’sLast Work | With Poor Immi-| Sight to the Blind 
Neighbors grants to America | Introduction by IdaM. Tarbell 


Life Stories of the Other Half 

“Human-interest stories by 
the author of ‘How the Other 
Half Lives,’ written just be- 
fore his death.” $1.35 


portance 


immigrant life.” 





“A human document of im- 


the crucial earlier period of 


“More of Kentucky moun- 
tain life by the entertaining 
author of ‘Mothering on 
Perilous,’ ” Illustrated. 


interprets 


Tilustrated. 


. 





Books on Vital Topics by Leaders of Thought 


Progressive Democracy 
By Herbert Croly 
“A keen review and lucid forecast by the 
author of ‘The Promise of American a 


The Rise of Modern Religious Ideas 
By Arthur C. McGiffert 

“The origin, development and influence of 
religious thought interestingly ae a ® 





The Great Society | 


y Graham Wallas 


“A psychological analysis of the new era 
of human relationships.” $2.0 


Modern Religious Movements in 
India By J. N. Farquhar 


_“A work of great importance and sig: 
nificance to every student of modern prob- 
lems.” Illustrated. 





A New Long Novel by the 
Author of *Mother.’’ 

“A book to commend to all women, .. . 
day’s Child’ and say, ‘This is the Life.’ . 
in its scope of Mrs. Norris’s books. 


SATURDAY’S CHILD 


By Kathleen Norris 


We may put a finger on any page of ‘Satur- 
. . By far the most elaborate and far-reaching 
Into this novel has gone the very best of her creative 


talent, and the result is all that could be wished even from this wonderfully a 


author.” Illustrated. 





Published at 64-66 Fifth Ave., New York 


On Sale at All Bookstores 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY’S HOLIDAY GIFT BOOKS 
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The Sunday School Times says: “At 
every point of the many consulted, this 
All the facts— compact Encyclopaedia gives what is of 
importance to the general reader and in 

with no bulk 








an eminently readable shape.” 
READABLE, CONCISE, THOROUGH 
you can prove for yourself, in a few minutes, how complete, reliable and 
up-to-date the Everyman Encyclopaedia is—with no bulk and at amaz- 
ingly low cost. Write out a list of- ten subjects—historical, scientific, political, 
art, literature, sports, anything you like—and then drop into any bookstore and 
read up on them. 


THE EVERYMAN 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA 





The Set Complete in Twelve Volumes Boxed . 
Naturally you wonder 
Cloth Binding Reinforced Cloth FullLeather Quarter Pigskin er we can sell for so 


what you always sup- 
$6.00 $8.00 $10.00 $12.00 — | posed cost over $100. Do 
at aes nat aie you know about Every- 


man’s Library? It is a 
Write us for information regarding this remarkable encyclo- collection of over 700 vol- 
pedia. Your bookseller can get this for you, if he hasn’t umes and contains the 
got it in stock. But be sure to write us for complete informa- reat writings of all ages. 
 oaglig Forme hese finely made volumes 
sell for 35c. in cloth or 7oc. 
full leather. 
E. P. DUTTON @® CO. paedia is simpl devel 
aedia is sim a develop- 
Publishers of Everyman’s Library ment a on Ainthe « Th 
brary and its price is made 
681 Fifth Avenue, New York 


possible by enormous pro- 
duction. 


The Everyman’s Encyclo- 






























—and must he fight alone? 
—will YOU not help? 


be CAN help—help far more than you dream. 
What better way is there of living up to the spirit 
of this time of rejoicing than to let into the despon- 
dency of some sufferer from consumption a ray of 
hope and welcome relief? 

Every Red Cross Christmas Seal you use helps to estab- 
lish Hospitals, Dispensaries, and Visiting Nurses to care 
for the afflicted and to prevent the spread of consump- 
tion. Every Red Cross Christmas Seal you use carries 
your message of good cheer and help to some sufferer. 


Do YOUR share. It is YOUR fight, too. Buy and USE 
Red Cross Christmas Seals on ing you mail or 
wrap—anywhere. Use them EVERY as many as 

can— » even one will HELP. 


“RED CROSS 
Christmas Seals 





RED CROSS CHRISTMAS SEALS 


Telephone—2285 Gramercy. 1 Madison Avenue, NEW YORK 


























CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


are very hard to select. Why waste time and energy trying to 
choose suitable presents for your friends. Make your list of names 
and addresses; send us your check and we will mail copies of 


THE INDEPENDENT every week during the coming year. 


We will start the subscriptions with our special Christmas number. 
An attractive Christmas card, bearing your name as giver, will also 
be mailed to reach each of these friends on Christmas i 


The Independent 























6 Lw. San Antonio in the evening. 


no 


1 


Tucson, Arizona, within a day’s run 
of Riverside, will repay a stop-over. 
The city and the mission nine miles 
away have.a recorded history of 214 
years and in all that time religious 
services have never ceased. Here is 
the University of Arizona and a Des- 
ert Laboratory. The city is a com- 
fortable one set in view of great 
mountains. (This stop is not includ- 
ed in the schedule of days.) 


Ar. Riverside, California, in the after- 


noon. Hotels $3 up day A.’‘P. 


Second Route 


Lv. New York in the afternoon. 
Lv. Chicago in the evening. 
Ar. Grand Canyon, Arizona, in the 


morning. This tremendous chasm has 
a depth of 6000 feet and a width of 
thirteen miles. It must be seen, it 
cannot be described, but there is 
nothing else half so stupendous or 
magnificent in the world. Here you 
have a choice of hotels or camp. Rates 
at hotel $4 up day A. P.; at camp 
$1 per day E. P., meals @ la carte. 
They are both on the rim of the 
Canyon near each other, and both 
have the same beautiful views. Drive 
over the Hermit Rim Road, a beauti- 
ful roadway nine miles long. The cost 
is $3 per person. The coaches leave 
at 9:30 in the morning. This will 
give you a view of the Canyon and 
its wonders from many different 
‘points. 

If you desire an exciting and fas- 
cinating journey, go on horseback to 
the bottom of the Canyon via Bright 
Angel Trail, leaving at 8:30 a. m. 
and returning at 5:30 p. m. The trip 
to the river will cost $5 each for 
three or more people. If there are 
fewer in the party, $5 extra for guide. 


7 Lw. Grand Canyon in the evening. 





8 Ar. Riverside afternoon. Hotels $3 u 


10 


11 


day A. P. “The City Beautiful” wit 
its atmosphere of bygone days. The 
founders brought with them the spirit 
of the old mission fathers. They re- 
vived the old architecture as well as 
planted fruit groves and gardens. 


Drive about the city along Victoria 
avenue, lined by hedges of ever- 
blooming rose trees, then along cross- 
roads of palms and acacias to the far- 
famed Magnolia avenue, one of the 
most beautiful driveways in the 
world. For ten miles the road 
stretches thru rows of fine pepper 
trees, eucalyptus palms and the mag- 


‘nolias that give the avenue its name. 


Later in the afternoon go by trolley 
to the Sherman Indian School. If 
you can, be there at sunset to witness 
the ceremony in connection with the 
lowering of the flag. 


Drive to Riverside’s famous Rubi- 
doux Mountain. It divides the city 
from the broad acres of the Santa 
Ana Valley, rising to a hight of 1300 
feet above the level of the streets. 
They have carved out of the solid 
rock one of the most wonderful au- 
tomobile roads in the world. Father 
Junipero Serra, the pioneer mission 
builder, who often traveled thru the 
valley, rested at Rubidoux Rancho. 
On the summit the old Franciscan 
Fathers raised a cross in his mem- 
ory. From the summit a panorama 
wondrously beautiful is spread be- 
fore you. 


Spend this day in going by train to 
San Bernardino, connecting there 
with trolley for Arrowhead Hot 
Springs at the foot of Arrowhead 

ountain, 2000 feet high. Upon its 
slope is the great Arrowhead, a quar- 
ter of a mile in length, 550 feet wide, 
covering seven and a half acres. There 
is an attractive hotel here where you 
may stay and spend a few hours. 
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INFORMATION! 


The Independent invites inquir- 
ies from its readers, and will 
gladly answer all questions per- 
taining to Travel for pleasure, 
health or business; the best 
hotels, large and small; the best 
routes to reach them, and the 
cost; trips by land and sea; tours 
domestic and foreign. This De- 
partmerit is under the supervi- 
sion of the BERTHA RUFF- 
NER HOTEL BUREAU, wide- 
ly and favorably known because 
of the personal knowledge pos- 
sessed by its management re- 
garding hotels everywhere. 
Offices at Hotel McAlpin, Broad- 
way and 34th street, New York, 
and Hotel Stewart, San Francis- 
co., Cal., where personal inquiry 
may be made. Address inquir- 
ies by mail to INFORMATION, 
The Independent, New York. 

















YOUR WINTER TOUR 


Consult our nearest office when planning 
long or short tours anywhere. 
Tickets and Tours to Southern resorts, 
rida, New Orleans, California and the 
Expositions, Hawaii, 
hamas, West Indies, Panama Canal, etc. 
Complete Tours and Cruises to South 
America. Spring Tours to the Philippines, 
Japan, China. 


Booklets, estimates and information from 


THOS. COOK & SON 


New York (6. 9Gices Boston Philadelphia 
Chicago Los eles San Francisco 
ceeee Toronto 


rmuda, Nassau—Ba- 














HOTEL CUMBERLAND 


NEW YORK 
Broadway at 54th Street 


**Broadway”™ Cars from Grand Central Depot 
Tth Avenue Cars from Pennsylvania Station 


New and 
Fireproof 


Strictly 
First-Class 


Rates 
Reasonable 


10 Minutes 
Walk to 40 
Theatres 


Send for 
Booklet 


H. P. STIMSON 


Formerly with Hotel Imperial 























12 Spend the day at Redlands, another 


beauty spot near Riverside. 


13 Lv. Riverside in the morning. 

Ar. San Diego or Coronado Beach in 
the afternoon. Hotels $1 up E. P., $4 

* up A. P. San Diego is old in history, 
for wandering ships landed on her 
shore soon after the death of Colum- 
bus. She is favored in her bay, her 
mountains, her valleys, her climate—- 
for here summer never ends—and in 
her romance of the past. 

Coronado Beach, sLould you prefer 
to stay there, is situated on Corona- 
do Peninsula, across the bay. Trolley 
and ferry make the trip to the city 
an easy one. The hotel located direct- 
ly on the beach is one of the most 
famous in America. The Country Club 
is here and golf and tennis. as well 
as polo may be enjoyed. 

In the morning visit the Old Mis- 
sion, seven miles from the city, going 
by sight-seeing auto. This is the most 
historic point in California, for this 
is the first mission founded by Father 
Junipero Serra in 1769. The old bells 
are still in the belfry, and portions 
of the old adobe walls are still stand- 
ing. In,the afternoon go via trolley 
to Old Town, where civilization began 
in California. Juan Rodriguez Ca- 
brillo, a Portuguese navigator, land- 
ed here in 1542. Walk thru the old 
Spanish home called Ramona’s mar- 
riage place. 

Visit La Jolla via train. A quaint 
and attractive town on the ocean, 
sixteen miles north of San Diego. 
You will enjoy seeing the caves, the 
bathing coves, Alligator Head, the 
Witches’ Caldron and other unique 
spots. 

Go via sight-seeing automobile to 
Point Loma, the great promontory 
which shelters the bay on the west. 
The drive to the old Spanish light- 
house is along the ridge, where su- 
perb views are obtained of the Pen- 
insula of Coronado and the quaintly 
shaped Coronado Islands. Another 
day drive to Tia Juana in Old Mex- 
ico. 

A few days must be given to the Ex- 
position. It will be opened officially 
January 1, 1915, and close December 
31, 1915. It is to be an “Exposition 
of Opportunity.” There will be no 
display of products, but it will reveal 
the opportunities offered the home- 
seeker and investor. 

20 Lv. San Diego in the morning. 

21 Ar. Los Angeles or Pasadena in the 
afternoon. Hotels $1.50 up E. P., $3 
up day A. P. The “City of the An- 
gels” is one of the wonder cities of 
the world, for its growth has been 
phenomenal. The chief attraction lies 
in the beautiful flower-covered homes 
and the varied loveliness of the sur- 
rounding country. The climate is 
mild, flowers bloom thruout the year, 
and plants and shrubs grow to a 
great hight. 

Pasadena is but seven miles distant, 
connected by trolley lines with cars 
every half hour between the two 
cities. It has a most picturesque lo- 
cation in the San Gabriel Valley at 
the foothills of the Sierra Madre 
range. Like Los Angeles, it is noted 
for the beauty of its homes. There is 
a wealth of pleasure here, fine auto- 
mobile roads, wonderful trails for 
horseback riding and mountain 
climbing. The Country Club has a 
golf course of eighteen holes, besides 
tennis and polo. You may make your 
headquarters either here or in Los 
Angeles while visiting the points of 


14 


15 


17 


18 
19 


interest with which this section 
abounds. 
22 Go by trolley (starting in the 


morning) for a trip “around the 
beaches.” The cars are comfortable, 
and in charge of a lecturer. Stops are 
made en route at points of interest 
and time is given for lunch at one 
of the many beach hotels. Return in 
the late afternoon. 





and the East Coast 
of South America, 
via Barbadoes. 

THE ONLY STEAMSHIP LINE NOW OPER- 
ATING NEUTRAL PASSENGER VESSELS. 
Sailings Every Three Weeks. 
8S 8. “RIO DE JANEIRO” December 17 
8. S. “MINAS GBERAES” calls at Pernambuco, 

Bahia, Rio de Janeiro and Santos. From New 
pA SE, SE ER January 9, 1915 
Fast twin screw steamers, first class passen- 
ger accommodations; wireless service; all outside 
staterooms. Apply to 
LLOYD BRAZILEIRO, 
J. J. Slechta, Agent. 
17 State St., New York City. 








**FLORIDA BY SEA’’ 
Direct Service to 


JACKSONVILLE 


$43.29 Round trip 
$37.80 Round trip 
$33.80 Round trip 
Including sate and stateroom berth. 
Fine steamers. est service. 
Automobiles carried. Wireless. 
Send for particulars, 


Merchants ona Miners Trans. Co. 
W. P Turner, G. P. A Baltimore, Md. 


OSTON . 
PRILADELPRIA . 
BALTIMORE . 











THE 
BUCKMINSTER 


645 Beacon Street 
Boston 


Situated at the junction of 
- Beacon St., Commonwealth 
and Brookline Aves., over- 
looking the Charles River 
and the Back Bay Fens, the 
location of The Buckminster 
is unsurpassed, either for a 
permanent home, or for the 
accommodation of tourists 
visiting the city in Summer. 
Apartments of Two to Four Rooms with 
Bath. Either Furnished or Unfurnished 


Every Modern Convenience and Luxury 


GEORGE R. SANFORD, Manager 
Tel. Back Bay 3350 

















CHAUFFEUR 


Young man, single, desires position as 
chauffeur with private party. Strictly sober. 
Five years’ experience. First class refer- 
ences. Box 99, Independent, New York. 


‘a 
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3000 Treasure Islands! 


You planned it out so carefully. Directly you grew up you were going to live 
like Robinson Crusoe on an island, only the person you cared most for, would be there 
also. In the Tropics one could swim and fish and sail, and live in the open all day. 
And the beautifully lonely nights, with only a scattering of friendly stars, and the 
prodigal young moon spilling honey on the sea, for company : 

But while the years totalled up astonishingly, they never seemed quite able to 
overtake your dream. Other men broke away from the grind long enough to keep 
insultingly well, but somehow you never had the time. 

Luckily when the breakdown came, your doctor, who could heal dreams as well 
as people, packed you off to NASSAU-BAHAMAS. ‘There the temperature aver- 
aged 72 Fahr. and the air had the salt tang of the sea and the wild sweet fragrance 
of exotic flowers. 

At first it was just loafing in the sun, then gradually lengthened surf baths, then 
interesting drives, then golf, then—why, then you were another man, Dark asa 
walnut, perfectly fit—you had found your Treasure Islands! 


Not a “Cure” but a “Climate” 





For beautifully illustrated booklet on the Bahamas, sign your name and address 
below, and mail Bahamas Government Agent, Suite 4, 303 Fifth Ave., New York 
ity. 
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NORTH CAROLINA 


Center of Winter Out of Door Life 
in the Middle South 


FOUR EXCELLENT HOTELS 
MANY COTTAGES 


The Carolina NOW OPEN 


BERKSHIRE—HOLLY INN—HARVARD 
OPENS EARLY IN JANUARY 


Special Rates during December and January 
Three 18-hole golf courses and cone 6-hole 


practice course. Splendid clay tennis courts. 
Frequent tournaments in all sports for desirable 
prizes. Shooting preserve, trap shooting, livery 
and saddle horses, model dairy. Good roads 
in a radius of fifty miles or more> No con- 
sumptives received. 














General Office: 
PINEHURST, N. C. 
or LEONARD TUFTS, Owner 
Boston, Mass. 


Send for Illustrated Booklet giving full information 

















23 


24 


Give a day to the Old Mission Trip, 
which takes you inland along the 
foothills, thru orange groves and at- 
tractive homes, to the old San Ga- 
briel Mission. On the return journey 
time is given to visit the Ostrich 
Farm. ; 

Another day must be spent in going 
to Mt. Lowe. This is reached by ca- 
ble and trolley and is a most inter- 
esting and fascinating trip. The cars 
wind round the mountain, making 
Many curves over dizzy hights, to 
Alpine Tavern, 5000 feet high. The 
view is marvelous. Pasadena and Los 
Angeles and, on a clear day, Cata- 
lina Island, can be seen. 


Mt. Wilson, another of the pictur- 
esque Sierra Madre chain, is reached 
by a comfortable trail on foot or 
horseback. There is a camp near the 
summit if you care to stop. On the 
crest is a parklike tract with giant 
pines, from which you look across a 
tremendous gorge into the heart of 
the range. Here also is the world- 
renowned astronomical observatory. 
The same day go via trolley to Long 
Beach. Here you will find one of the 
finest stretches of beach on the coast. 


26 Lv. Los Angeles in the morning by 


train, going*to its seaport, San Pe- 
dro, and connecting there for Cata- 
lina Island. This is a picturesque 
mountainous island, about thirty 
miles in length, and is a great winter 
as well as summer resort. The steamer 
lands at Avalon on the east coast of 
the island. The water near the shore 
is remarkably clear and it will inter- 
est you to take a trip in one of the 
glass-bottom boats. 


27 Lv. Los Angeles in the morning. 


Ar. Nordhoff at noon. Hotels $3 up day 


A. P. The Ojai Valley in which Nord- 
hoff is situated is one of the finest in 
the state. It is about eight miles long 
and one mile wide. 


28 Lv. Nordhoff at noon and 


88 


Ar. Ventura in about an hour. You will 


find this an ideal spot in which to 
spend the few hours necessary for 
train connection. There is a charming 
inn here, located on a high bluff di- 
rectly overlooking the Pacific and 
islands opposite. 


Lv. Ventura in the evening and 
Ar. Santa Barbara in about an hour. 


Hotels $2.50 up A. P. This charm- 
city has a unique and beautiful set- 
ting, on the shores of Santa Barbara 
Channel, with a _ crescent-shaped 
range of mountains around it. Across 
the channel are a chain of mountain- 
ous islands, protecting the city and 
giving it a safe harbor. The climate 
is mild and equable. 


Spend the days walking, driving or 
riding. Over a hundred miles of foot 
and horseback trails lead to beauti- 
ful waterfalls and glens up in the 
mountains. Drive to Miramar, a 
flower-girded cottage settlement lo- 
cated on the ocean three miles from 
the city. It can also be reached by 
train. Visit the Mission, 14 miles 
from the center of the city. It can be 
reached by trolley. It was founded in 
1786 and is the best preserved and 
best known of all the California mis- 
sions. The garden is especially fine 
and the view from the belfry unsur- 
passed. Golf, tennis, boating and 
bathing are all possible here. 


31 Lv. Santa Barbara in the morning. 


88 


Ar. Paso Robles Hot Springs in the 


afternoon. Hotel $4 up day A. P. 
These celebrated springs were known 
and used by the Indians before Cali- 
fornia history began. They are on El 
Camino Real, the royal road of Span- 
ish days at the foothills of the Santa 
Lucia Mountains, in a great natural 
park of live oaks. 


Drive along the royal road to Mis- 
sion San Miguel, eight miles from 
the springs. It is one of the oldest 
and most attractive of California’s 
missions. There are many other 
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drives, for the roads here, as all over 
the state, are fine. Horseback riding 
over the hills and thru the valleys is 
one of the chief delights. If you pre- 
fer, you may bowl, play golf or ten- 
nis or swim in an immense plunge. 

34 Lv. Paso Robles Hot Springs in the 
morning. 

Ar. Del Monte about noon. Hotel $4 
up day A. P. “The Riviera of Amer- 
ica” is the name given to the penin- 
sula on which Del Monte is located, 
an ideal region having the broad Pa- 
cific on one side, the blue Bay of 
Monterey on the other, and the roll- 
ing hills with their forests of fra- 
grant pine back of it. This delightful 
resort is situated in a park of 125 
acres, which for beauty is worth the 
trip across the continent. 


35 Take the famous 17-mile drive. You 
will be interested in the grove of an- 
cient cypress. 

36 Visit Monterey, from 1770 to 1849 


the capital of California. It has many 
landmarks-—old adobe buildings and 
early missiens. Then drive three 
miles to the Carmel Mission, where 
lies the body of Father Junipero Ser- 
ra. There are many other drives here 
if time permits. A fine golf course of 
eighteen holes, tennis courts in per- 
fect condition, a Bowling Green and 
archery provide for sport. 


Lv. Del Monte in the morning. 

















Ar. San José in the early afternoon. | 


Hotels $3 up A. P. The “Orchard 
City” of California, set in the midst 
of millions of fruit trees. Beautiful 
Santa Clara Valley, at the head of 
which the city is located, was first 
settled by Franciscan Friars under 
Father Junipero Serra in 1777. Two 
of the old missions are within its 
limits. 

In the morning a magnificent drive 
thru the Santa Clara Valley and 
along the foothills. In the afternoon 
take the delightful scenic trip by 
electric line along the foothills to 
Palo Alto and visit the Leland Stan- 
ford University. 


A trip by auto to Lick Observatory 
on Mount Hamilton. The road goes 
over the foothills and winds around 
the mountains, giving many views of 
this wonderful valley. If you are for- 
tunate enough to be in San José on 
Saturday, take the trip by the stage, 
leaving at 12 noon. A _ stop is 
made for supper and the summit is 
reached at 7 p. m. It is the one 
evening in the week that the build- 
ing is open to the public and you 
will have the opvortunity of seeing 
the heavens thru the wonderful tele- 
scope. You leave the summit for the 
return trip at 9 p. m. and are at 
your destination by midnight. It will 
prove a novel and interesting ex- 
perience. (Cost $5.) 


Lv. San José in the morning and 


Ar. San Francisco in about two hours. 
Hotels $1 up a day E. P. 


39 


40 


41 
the sight-seeing car, 
Loop at 10 a. m. (Cost 75 cents.) 
This trip covers about thirty-eight 
miles, taking about three hours. The 
conductor describes the route, which 
includes the city, Golden Gate, Cliff 
House, near which are the celebrated 
Seal Rocks, Golden Gate Park, Mis- 
sion Dolores, and other equally in- 
teresting points. 

Take one day for the trip to Mt. 
Tamalpais (cost $2.90), which in- 
cludes the Muir Woods. Leave the 
city at 9 a. m. from Ferry Wharf. 
At the end of the boat trip change 
to the electric railway for Mill Val- 
ley, a pretty town nestled in one of 
the many canyons. Transfer here for 
the trip to the summit (2592 feet), 
which is made over the “crookedest 
railroad in the world.” On a clear 
day the view is impressive. The 
ocean, the bay, the city and sur- 
rounding towns, and range upon 
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Two fairs for one fare 


Open on time 


War will not affect the 
1015 Panama Expositions 
Plan now fo go and visit Grand Canyon 
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offers many unusual inducements. 


transient. 
Well-trained, cheerful service. 





THE MADISON SQUARE 
37 MADISON AVENUE 


To those seeking a quiet and comfortable home, amid dignified and refined 
surroundings, the Madison Square, corner of Madison Avenue and 26th Street, 


Pleasant outlook over the Park; homelike surroundings; sunny rooms. 
Housekeeping and hotel apartments, furnished and unfurnished; leases and 


No tips allowed or expected. 











SOUTH CAROLINA’S 


FAMOUS RESORT. 


The Kirkwood 


CAMDEN, S.C. . 
Long Leaf Pine Belt 
OPEN JAN, 1. 
18-Hole Golf Course, Riding, Tennis, Polo, 


Music 
If going further South, break the trip at Camden 


TRAVEL INTELLIGENTLY 


Before starting on your trip get our catalog of Travel and 
Guide Books. The greatest enjoyment ‘of Travel is the 
understanding and knowledge of the things you see. We 


cover the world, 
THE TRAVEL LIBRARY, WASHINGTON, D. C. 














INDIAN SUMMER 


IN THE PINES 
NOW IS THE TIME 


PINE TREE INN 


LAKEHURST, N. J. 


Peninsular & Oriental S. 
N. Co. frequent sailings. 
India, China, Philippines, 
Japan, Australia, New Zea- 
land. Winter Tours inIndia, 
Round World Tours. Forfull 
information apply 


21-24 State St.. N. Y. 
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ATWOOD GRAPEFRUIT 


No Other Grapefruit Equals It In Flavor 


O le superiority of Atwood Grapefruit is not an accident. From the 
first planting the Atwood Grapefruit Co. has sacrificed everything 
for QUALITY. An initial expense of hundreds of thousands of dollars 
was incurred, while everything that scientific culture and experience could 
suggest was done to produce QUALITY. Even then some trees at ma- 
turity bore simply good grapefruit, but not good enough for the Atwood 
Brand. These trees were cut down and replaced by superior varieties. 
So through the various processes of selection, cultivation and elimina- 
tion has evolved the ATWOOD FLAVOR, as hard to describe as it is 


difficult to produce. 


People who have eaten Atwood Grapefruit say: 


“It is absolutely the best grapefruit I ever 
tasted.” 

“Fruit is fine and full flavored, ‘The' Best 
Ever’.” 

“They are the nicest fruit we have ever 
tried.” 


“The best that we have been abletosecure.” 


Atwood Grapefruit is always sold in the trade-mark 
wrapper of the Atwood Grapefruit Co. 


FOR SALE EVERYWHERE 
ATWOOD GRAPEFRUIT CO., 80 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK 





“As usual, your grapefruit is "way ahead.” 
“Fully ripe and delicious.” 

A well-known physician writes: “] pre- 
scribe grapefruit for all my patients, and 
tell them to be sure 


and get Atwood 
Grapefruit.” 





If You are Building, Come and 


SEE “MILLER” LIGHTING 
FIXTURES AND LAMPS 


Electric, Gas, Oil. 
The Fine Quality, 
Beautiful Designs 
WILL SUIT YOU. 


All Kinds, 


Lamp Dealers should 
have 


“MILLER” 
LAMPS 


for sale; if not, we 
have. 


For Wedding and Christmas Gifts 


** Miller” Portable Lamps are Beautiful, Useful 
Edward Miller & Co. Fetsblished 1844 
68 & 70 Park Place, New York 
Gy” Short walk from Woolworth Building 


FOR XMAS-AT 


Look at these bargains ! Typewriters Rebuiltin 
our own Factories, and guaranteed for one year. 
Remingtons #20 to 855 Smiths $18 to $40 
Underwoods 835 to 860 Royals $25 to $45 
L. C. Smiths $20 te $50 Olivers $20 to $35 


We have all makes. Send for catalog 
and address of nearest branch office. 


AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE CO., Inc., 345 Broadway, N.Y. 


AUTOGRAPHS ¢" so 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 


Goodspeed’s Book Shop, Boston, Mass. 




























ANDIRONS 


MARBLE, STONE and WOOD 
' MANTELS 


Wm. H. Jackson Company 


2 West 47th Street New York City 























“Becinner’s.” 





“THE BEGINNER'S BOX” 


inches wide, 2 inches deep.—Containing 10 single 
Tubes of F. W. Devoe & Co.’s Prepared Artists’ 
Oil Colors; Bottles Pale Drying Oil and Turpen- 
tine; Palette Cup, Mahogany Palette; Badger 
Blender, Palette Knife, 1 Sable and 2 Bristle 
Artists’ Brushes. Complete, $1.75. 


for Oil, Water Color and China Painting, Pastel, 
Crayon a Tapestry Painting, Leather 
Work, Etching, Etc. 


F. W. DEVOE & C. T. RAYNOLDS CO. 


of Oil Colors and Materials 


Polished Wood Box, size 1o inches long, 6 


Other fitted BOXES at $2.00, $2.75 and up. 
e make a specialty of Outfits of materials 


Catalogue on réquest. 


101 Fulton Street, New York 


———— — 


range of mountains including Shasta, 
with its snowy peak 300 miles away, 
are clearly seen. Stop here is long 
enough to have luncheon at the Tav- 
ern. About 2 p. m. the train leaves 
for Muir Woods. This canyon is in 
an absolutely primeval condition, en- 
tirely covered with a dense forest 
growth, the redwood predominating. 
A couple of hours stop-over are given 
here to see the Big Trees and San 
Francisco is reached about 5 p. m. 
43 Go to Ferry Building and take trip 
to Oakland and Berkeley. This is 
over the Key Trolley Route and the 
boat leaves at 10 a. m. It covers 
sixty-eight miles and the cost is $1. 
At the end of the ferry ride you 
transfer to special trolleys, passing 
thru the residential section of Berke- 
| to the University of California, 
where a stop is made to tour the 
ce and buildings, and visit the 
amous Greek Theater. From Berke- 
ley the route is thru Oakland, where 
stop is made for luncheon and then 
on to Piedmont Park and various 
other suburbs around the bay. Re- 
turn about 5 p. m. 

One week or more should be given 
to the Panama-Pacific Exposition to 
open February 20, close December 4. 
While not officially open now, thou- 
sands of visitors are daily enjoying 
it. There will be no postponement of 
the Exposition on account of the war 
and even belligerent nations will be 
represented. The war will have the 
effect of diverting to San Francisco 
the tide of tourists ordinarily flow- 
ing into Europe, and besides having 
an opportunity to make the acquain- 
tance of their own country, they will 
find at the Panama-Pacific Exposi- 
tion an a opportunity for 
the study of the achievements of 
modern civilization in industry, edu- 
eation and art. No other exposition 
has made such efforts to delight the 
eye and gratify the taste. 


55 Lv. San Francisco. 
59 Ar. Chicago. 
60 Ar. New York. 


Fare via New Orleans from New York 
+ aoe York, including side trips, about 


Fare (all rail) from New York to New 
York, including side trips, about $168. 

Fare (all rail) from Chicago to Chicago, 
including side trips, about $148. 

(After the first of the year rates will 
be lower.) 


THE CONTROL OF PUBLIC 
UTILITIES 


‘Municipalities and utility corpora- 
tions voiced their solutions of the prob- 
lems of public service freely and fear- 
lessly at the Conference of American 
Mayors on Public Policies as to Munici- 
pal Utilities, held November 12, 13 and 
14, in Philadelphia. The conference 
was called by Mayors Blanhkenburg of 
Philadelphia, Mitchel of New York, 
Harrison of Chicago, Baker of Cleve- 
land and Shroyer of Dayton, and held 
in codperation with the American 
Academy of Political and Social Sci- 
ence. Some hundred and fifty cities sent 
their mayors or their delegates and 
regulating commissions and corpora- 
tions were also represented. The dom- 
inant spirit of the conference was co- 
operation—or as Louis D. Brandeis ex- 
prest it—interlocking the powers of 
the cities. The delegates unanimously 
felt the need of combination in order 
that the cities may receive adequate 
service when pitted against combina- 
tions of utility corporations with large 











capital. The addresses of the confer- 
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Constipation 
‘How to Fight It 


Constigntion is the deadliest enemy of human- 
kind. It kills more people every year than war, 
pestilence and famine combined. It begins sub- 
tly; soon forms poisons which cause Colitis, Ap- 
pendicitis, Bright’s Disease, Cancer and other 
dread diseases. Yet— Constipation can _ be 
remedied without drugs. Steady attention to 
daily habits permanently relieves the trouble. 
This is fully explained in a recent book by Dr. 
John Harvey Kellogg who thus gives you results 
of his treatment of thousands of cases during 
the nearly forty years he has been Superin- 
tendent of the great Battle Creek Sanitarium. 

Dr. Kellogg jis the world leader in ‘‘Prevent- 
tive Medicine.” He teaches you how to avoid 
sickness—how to stay well continuously. Dr. 
Kellogg’s books are not dry and _ technical, 
because—he has the happy faculty of making 
his writings intensely interesting and so clear 
and concise they can be understood by anyone. 
In the book on Constipation, Dr. Kellogg tells 
you how to rid Bag we of this affliction and 
ey rid of it. he book is not large—only a 
little over 125 pages—but its contents are worth 
many times the price. In board covers, the price 
is $1.50 but, to give the work widespread distri- 
bution, Dr, Kellogg has permitted a limited edi- 
tion bound in library paper covers and, while 
these last, we shall sell them for only $1.00 

Order today. You take no risk sending money 
because, if you are not entirely satisfied, you 
may return the book for prompt refund. Order 
now. Get relief from Constipation. Address— 


GOOD HEALTH PUBLISHING CQ 
312 Main Street Battle Creek, Michigan 











The Truth About Poultry 


Get the Facts by 





Successful Methods of Men on Farms or Small Acreage. 
Complete in twelve parts; printed in one volume. 
By DR. N. W. SANBORN 


REAL work, with real poultry, on a real New England 
Farm. This isa simple story of what has been done 
by a man, at forty-five years of age, town bred and city 
educated, getting out of practice of medicine, buying a 
small farm in the hill country, and making a success of the 
venture. Not only is the rearing of chicks and the manage- 
ment of adult fowl completely covered, but the interesting 
side issues of fruit growing, grain raising and the produc- 
tion of milk, that cannot be escaped on a real farm. You 
get rugged facts—rarely found:in print. The truth about 
poultry as found in actual life on a one-man poultry farm. 


You Can Do the Same, Book Tells How 


OUR SPECIAL OFFER—The One-Man 
Poultry Plant, in twelve parts (book form), and 
the American Poultry Advocate, one year for 
only 50 cts., book and Advocate, three years, for 
only $1.00, if order is sent at once. 

Our paper is handsomely illustrated, practical, p jive, 
and up-to-date on poultry matters. Established 1892. 44 to 132 
Pages monthly. 50 cts. a year. 3 months’ trial 10 cts. Sample 
copy free. Catalogue of poultry literature free. Address 


AMERICAN POULTRY ADVOCATE, 517 Hodgkins Blk., Syracuse, N.Y. 











Are you interested in the problems of 


RELIGIOUS 
INSTRUCTION ? 


Write today for a descriptive list of our 


Publications in 
Religious Education 


The University of Chicago Press 
5751 Ellis Ave., Chicago, Illinois 











ence analyzed the problem in all its 
phases, with the result that there was 
a free expression of all viewpoints 
which should indeed help to clarify the 
relations between city and corporation. 
Of course, no agreement between the 
views of the government and of the 
companies was to be expected, altho 
all the speakers insisted that fair play 
should rule. The majority of the rep- 
resentatives of the cities came out 
squarely for municipal ownership, 
Mayor Harrison’s . radical address 
sounding the keynote. 

The resolutions unanimously adopt- 
ed by the conference, however, would 
not commit the delegates on “the ab- 
stract question of municipal owner- 
ship,” but exprest the view that “mu- 
nicipalities should be given the requi- 
site power to municipalize public utili- 
ties, the expediency being a matter for 
local determination.” No general de- 
termination was made “as _ between 
state board and local or home-rule 
regulation of public service corpora- 
tions,” but it was declared that “mu- 
nicipally-owned utilities should be sub- 


| ject to local control only.” The major- 





ity of the municipal delegates urged 


local control as the solution. The 
representatives of the corporations, 
however, preferred state regulation. 


This is significant as indicating the 
widespread feeling that public service 
corporations have already settled down 
to an existence of regulation by state 
commissions, and that they are making 
the best of it. 

The great concrete result of the con- 
ference is the formation of the Utili- 
ties Bureau—which will permanently 
undertake to codperate with cities in 
furnishing the information and legal 
counsel necessary to the successful con- 
trol ef public utilities. The cities have 
already exprest their intention of con- 
tributing the information which cost 
them many years and thousands of dol- 
lars to obtain. With the personnel of 
the Bureau including Louis D. Bran- 
deis, Frederick A. Cleveland, Felix 
Frankfurter, Leo S. Rowe, Frederick 
W. Taylor and Charles R. Van Hise, 
this conference, in its establishment, 
should definitely mark a new era in the 
relations between the people and their 
public services. 








Carranza’s and Villa’s opinions of each 
other are ours, too.—Omaha Bee. 


Mrs. Muggins—My husband gave 
fishing when he joined the church. 
Mrs. Buggins—But fishing isn’t sinful. 


up 


Mrs. Muggins—No, but lying is.—Phila- 


delphia Record. 


Mrs. Kilgore was the pretty young wife 
of the elderly village pastor. One day she 
went into the city with a friend, and 
among other things bought a new frock. 

“Another frock, my dear?” said her hus- 
band. “Did you need another?” 

“Yes,” said the wife, hesitatingly, “I do 
need it; and, besides, it was so pretty that 
the devil tempted me.” 

“But you should have said, ‘Get thee be- 
hind me, Satan.’ Have you forgotten that?” 

“Oh no; but that was what made the 
treuble, hubby dear. I said ‘Get thee be- 
hind me, Satan,’ and he did, but he whis- 
pered over my shoulder, ‘It just fits you 
beautifully in the back!’ And I just had 
to take it then.”—Harper’s Magazine. 
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@ Artistic flower dishes in bronze and 
porcelain, plain white and crackle 
ware, for Japanese artistic flower ar- 
rangement and table gardens. 
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Pamphlet on application, 

















Py THE BEST SELLING SONG ogut —* 


““Make Christ King’’ 


Selling at the rate of Half a Million a Year 
Edited by E. O, Exceit, 
Dr. W. E. BieDERWoLF 
and about 50 leading Evangelista, 








less of expense they tried to 
makethis The Greatest Song Book 
Ever Published, Containing best 
copyright songs and old familiar 
hymns from every source. 
Send jouty 5 = for 
Biede Ay Excell 


THE GLAD TIDINGS pen. CO., Labesiae Bldg., CHICAGO, ILL. 














Deeper Experiences of 
Famous Christians 
By J. Gilchrist Lawson 


Just published. Is the greatest book 
on the Spirit-filled life. 382 pages. 
Twenty-one full-page portraits, 


Cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cents. 
Agents Wanted. 
GLAD TIDINGS PUB. CO., Lakeside Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 








USE THIS COUPON 








1 Saw Your, 

BOOKLOVER’S | 

SHAKESPEARE | 
Advertisement 


in The Independent of November 23, and you may 
send me tor free inspection and approval, charges 
prepaid, a complete set bound in limp Red 
Leather, together with the “Art Portfolio’’ of 
16 Gravure prints. 

If Oy meg I will send the first payment 
of $1.00 five days after examination, and make 
monthly payments of $2.00 until the balance of 
$29.50 is paid. 
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To The University Society, 
44 East 23d Street, New York. 
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EXPLORATION OF THE WEST 


OHN C. FREMONT, at the hight of 

of his picturesque career, became the 

romantic hero of his time and coun- 
try, and it is astonishing that nearly 
twenty-five years should elapse after 
his death before the appearance of the 
first complete and critical biography. 
Perhaps it is as well, however, for in 
Mr. Dellenbaugh’s Frémont and ’49 we 
have such a monument of painstaking 
research and scrupulous care as no hur- 
ried biographer could have given. Per- 
haps, moreover, no one in the country 
was so well fitted for the task as Del- 
lenbaugh, not only by reason of liter- 
ary training, and of sympathy with 
his theme, but because he himself has 
shared in experiences similar to those 
he recounts, and in the very region in 
the far West where “the Pathfinder” 
blazed the trails that civilization and 
industry have followed. Frémont was 
not always the first to tramp the des- 
ert‘paths and thread the passes of the 
mountains, but he first of all linked 
them into practicable routes, and 
mapped them that others might fol- 
low. Nevertheless it has needed long 
and patient research to trace his foot- 
steps; and the incidents of discovery, 
Indian warfare, hardship, and toil dur- 
ing the years spent in his adventurous 
quest form a thrilling tale, and bring 
into view fine human qualities. 

To the extremely delicate and com- 
plicated political situation which de- 
veloped in California following the 
Mexican war, and was forced upon 
our self-constituted authorities there 
in a most bewildering way by the 
sudden gold-rush of 1848-9, Mr. Del- 
lenbaugh gives much space, for Fré- 
mont was deeply involved in it, and 
got himself into much trouble. Yet his 
biographer concludes that Frémont’s 
motives were pure and his acts com- 
mendable—more than that, indeed, for 
it seems probable that had it not been 
for what Frémont did, in apparent in- 
subordination to his superior officer— 
he was a man who all his life worked 
ill in harness—a threatened foreign 
seizure of California would have oc- 
curred. Frémont clinched firmly the 
hold of the United States upon the 
Pacific coast. 

Very intimately connected with Mr. 
Dellenbaugh’s name and fame is the 
subject of Ellsworth L. Kolb’s Through 
the Grand Canyon, from Wyoming to 
Mexico. After Dellenbaugh’s two books 
on the Rio Colorado and its turbulent 
navigation, one would think no more 
need be said. However, it remains a 
very notable feat—whether worth the 
doing is a matter of opinion—to navi- 
gate the gorges, and one who has done 
it and then added to the achievement 
the continuing of the descent to the 
Gulf of California, has a good right to 
make a book about it, more especially 
a very modest, straightforward and 
entertaining one, such as this is: it is 
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an admirable piece of writing in its 
unassuming simplicity, lit up by good 
nature and enthusiasm. 

The Kolb brothers, it must be said, 
had a higher object than simply to 
show that by wisdom in boat-building, 
courage and luck, they could go down 
the Colorado canyons—namely to pho- 
tograph the river with a cinemato- 
graphic camera, and so be able to ex- 
hibit to the world how these terrible 
rapids, plunging along a path a mile 
or so deep, really looked; and how a 
boat behaved when it was hurled down 
among the rocks and rollers. This. they 
accomplished, with surprizing success; 
and the films they made in such thrill- 
ing circumstances as the book describes 
may now be seen by audiences a thou- 
sand miles from the wonderful river. 
It is a capital book for boys to read. 

In the East the native American— 
the Amerind, Dellenbaugh likes to term 
him—is utterly gone and forgotten 
save to a few students. In the farther 
West, however, the red man is still ac- 
cessible, and ethnologists, especially 
under the guidance of the Smithsonian 
Institution, have long been busy re- 
cording the customs, legends and fables 
that illustrate the psychology of the 
primitive Americans. Katherine B. 
Judson has performed the secondary 
labor of sorting out and putting into 
plain English form Indian legends so 
collected; and has thus given compan- 
ion volumes to those issued in Europe 
recounting the folk-lore of savages in 
the Old World. Her latest contribution 
to the series is Myths and Legends of 
the Mississippi and the Great Lakes, 
and is made up of tales derived from 
tribes from the Gulf Coast to the shores 
of Lake Superior. Among them are 
many, “in the original form,” of the 
legends used by Longfellow in his 
Hiawatha and others especially curious. 

The West, as the East thinks of it, 
must now be looked for mainly in the 
far North; and it is only after Mr. 
Powell has reached nearly to the ter- 
minus of the wanderings recounted in 
his End of.the Trail that the well- 
informed reader finds himself eally in- 
terested. The eastern chapters deal 
the experiences and the observations— 
very worthy observation, too—of a 
party of gentlemen touring in an au- 
tomobile from Téxas to northern Brit- 
ish Columbia, via the Yosemite and 
other fine, but not unheard of, places. 
In British Columbia, however, new 
ground is struck and every page of 
the book shows how far ahead of our 
casual information that province now 
is. It is a good book to put into your 
collection if you are going to the Pa- 
cific Coast next summer; and indis- 
pensable if you propose to extend your 
journey north of the international 
boundary. 

An unknown country is opened to our 
view in Lands Forlorn, for Dr. Doug- 
las with two companions made their 
way in canoes from the northern bound- 


ary of the United States to the Arctic 
Ocean by way of the Athabasca River, 
Great Slave Lake, Mackenzie River and 
Great Bear Lake, an eighteen-month 
voyage thru territory almost unchart- 
ed. The object of the expedition, the 
discovery of copper deposits like those 
of the Lake Superior region, does not 
seem to have been successful, but the 
adventurous explorers brought back a 
rich booty of information about the 
country and climate. The most inter- 
esting feature of the volume is the 180 
photographs of strange scenes, excel- 


.lently printed. 


FPrémont and ’49, by + ey s. 
Dellenbaugh. New York: G. P. Put- 
nams Sons. $4.50. 
Through the Grand Canyon, from 
uewne to Mezico, by ——— 
i. Kolb. New York: Macmillan & 
Myths and Legends of the Missis- 
sippi and the Great Lakes, by 
Katherine B. Judson. Chicago : G. 
C. McClurg & Co. $1.50. 
End of the Trail, by E. Alexander 
Powell. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. $3. 
Lands Forlorn, by George M. Doug- 
=. = York: G. P. Putnam & 
Sons. $3. 


REDISCOVERING AMERICA 


Since Dickens first set the fashion 
and discovered the humorous possi- 
bilities—or  impossibilities—of Amer- 
ica, every visiting foreign humorist has 
considered himself bound to write at 
least one book of American impressions. 
Now our native-born litterateurs have 
been forced to resort to the same brand 
of humor. Truly intrepid spirits have 
Julian Street and Wallace Morgan to 
set out to find—the one in prose, the 
other in picture—pleasure in what to 
the average American is little more than 
a blurred vision of arid plains, prosper- 
ous prairies, or cities of moke and un- 
ending din as his business carries him 
from one to another of our famous 
hotels over the country. 

To the unintelligent observer, or to 
the preoccupied business man, who is 
the railroad’s biggest patron, American 
cities are likely to be dull with an al- 
most irritating sameness and uniform- 
ity. They have none of the picturesque- 
ness, color or historical association of 
the great cities abroad. Instead of a 
Piccadilly Circus, a Place de la Con- 
cord, an Unter den Linden, our thoro- 
fares bear such unimaginative, but in- 
tensely practical titles as “Fifth Ave- 
nue,” “Chestnut Street” or—how many 
cities there are that boast it—a Main 
Street! Messrs. Street and Morgan 
traveled some five thousand miles and 
visited some twenty cities, yet in each 
with characteristic humor they were 
able to discover something distinctive; 
endow each with adjectives and adverbs 
all its own. Thus Detroit is a “young 
man’s town,” St. Louis is a “fashion- 
able city without style,” while Chicago 
is “a young demigod, the product of a 
union between Rodin’s ‘Thinker’ and 
the winged victory of Samothrace.” But 
they also saw other’ things, did these 
itinerant artists, the spirit of the great 
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plains, the majesty of the Rockies, the 
silences of the way places, but above all 
they caught the spirit of a contented 
and industrious people, filled with a 
great joy of living. , 

To all who remember the quaint and 
farcical humor of The Need of Change 
afrd Welcome to Our City, Abroad at 
Home, while it may not quite reach their 
high level, will be most welcome. But 
its greatest usefulness will be to those, 
prevented by present exigencies from 
going elsewhere, for whom it will serve 
as a most entertaining Baedecker to 
“See America First.” 


Abroad at Home, by Julian Street, 
illustrated by Wallace Morgan. New 
York: The Century Co. $2.50. 


A FEMININE VAN CLEVE 


Shrewd self-control is the stripe of 
character which Mrs. Watts constantly 
emphasizes in her novels. In The Rise 
of Jennie Cushing she has taken the 
soul of Van Cleve and translated it into 
the feminine gender, enriching it in the 
process, chiefly with the woman’s in- 
tuitive love for beauty, but producing 
on the whole a rather less convincing 
figure, tho one of compelling interest. 
Jennie Cushing was trained in the 
slum; her account with that institution 
is a little overdrawn. 

But despite the romantic strain in 
which this character is conceived Mrs. 
Watts cannot conceal the fact that 
she is more interested in the milieu 
than in the heroine of her book. She 
never creates a minor character. She 
excels in the sketching—sometimes with 
harsh strokes—of American middle- 
class types, and her anxiety to work 
these out with a maximum of realism 
sometimes makes her story lose pace. 

Conceding that Jennie Cushing was 
possible—and to be sure she is beauti- 
fully consistent—her history serves the 
author well as a vehicle for her very 
considerable powers of social portrait- 
ure. 


The Rise of Jennie Cushing, by 
a S. Watts. The Macmillan Co. 
1.35. 


JOHN BULL’S COUSINS 

Frederick C. de Sumichrast apolo- 
gizes for his Americans and the Britons 
on the ground that a new book on the 
American people can never be superflu- 
ous since “what strikes one _ ob- 
server as the most significant char- 
acteristic, appears to another of slight 
importance.” Certainly an apology 
is needed for the present volume, 
which adds little or nothing novel to 
the subject. The author accuses the 
Americans of the same faults as are 
commonly ascribed to them: lawless- 
ness, mannerlessness, plutocracy, and 
the low tone of their political life; and 
praises Americans for the virtues usual- 
ly conceded: their love of peace and of 
education, the high position they ac- 
cord to women and the strength of their 
democratic sentiment. A dull book, of 
fair intent, but distinguished by no 
insight. 

D. ‘Appleton. $1.75. 

SERVICEABLE ORGAN MUSIC 


‘ The offertory, says James H. Rogers, 
“is the organist’s best opportunity for 
making the organ a vital and integral 




















Selling 8000 Copies Daily 


HAROLD BELL WRIGHT’s| 


New Novel is 


A Real Love Story 


| | Delightfully Wholesome, Stirring in Action and]! _ ae 
‘| Sweet with Sentiment for Christmas Giving.) j 

‘ The Genuine Charm q 
of the story is its style, color, conception and] 

fancies. Its heart histories and soul tragedies are| ~ 

gripping with interest from start to finish. Its setting 

in Southern California is refreshing and romantic. i 


week.) The Christmas Book of the Year|! 
Beautiful and Appropriate for any Man or Woman or Boy or Girl 


THE EYES OF THE WORLD 


Illustrations in Colors by F. Graham Cootes 


Cloth 12mo $1.35 Net 
Nearly 1,000,000 Copies Already Sold 


A Real Love Story with bigger plot oe oa Harold Bell Wright has told this 
and more action, deeper mystery rk ‘ delightful romance so convincingly 
pe a er te ney —— and has so clearly defined the un- 
QnG strouger passions haa any derlying purpose of the story that 
novel the author has yet written. it is stamped with the truthfulness 
Philadelphia North American—In of a chapter out of real life. 
the novelist’s ““Their Yesterdays,” 

the immediate predecessor of the 
present work, the mere duty and 
joy of living and loving was the 
underlying motive and theme. But 
in “The Eyes of the World,” in ad- 
dition to an intricate and finely 
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Kansas City Star—“The Eyes of 
the World” is powerfully written. 
It deserves a high place, whether 
you take it for its literary value 
or its moral lesson. Beyond a 





wrought love story, the narrative 3.4, doubt the author has written a 
conveys not only heart history, but TARO Wri book that will rank with “The 
sturdy censure of baser ideals in te atone one les Shepherd of the Hills” and “The 
literature and art. Bandx 


Winning of Barbara Worth.” 


Other Books by Harold Bell Wright 


Each volume is beautifully illustrated, handsomely bound, uniform 
with “The Eyes of the World,” in red cloth and stamped 
in gold. Each $1.35 Net 


Their Yesterdays The Calling of Dan Matthews 
That Printer of Udell’s The Winning of Barbara Worth 
The Shepherd of the Hills 


Harold Bell Wright’s books—six volumes—are also uniformly bound 
in Limp Full Leather, Gilt Tops, Each $1.85 Net 
Boxed in Sets, 6 Volumes, Cloth $7.50—Full Leather $10.50 


Mr. Wright’s Allegory of Life 
The Uncrowned King 


Illustrations by Neill—16mo 
Cloth 50c, Leather $1.00 


Harold Bell Wright’s Books are Sold by all Booksellers 
Our Catalogue of Other Publishers’ Books 


will be sent to you free upon request. It is8%4 x 5% inches in size and contains over 
400 pages advertising 25,000 of the best books of all the publishers. We list books 
on allsubjects and carry every book advertised in stock. Our catalogue isa care- 
fully compiled book-buyer’s guide. A letter or post card today will bring it toyou. 


THE BOOK SUPPLY COMPANY, Publishers and Booksellers 
ESTABLISHED 1895 — E. W. REYNOLDS, President 231-233 W. Monroe St., CHICAGO 


Neurasthenia—Symptom, NOT Disease 


Neurasthenia is due largely to habits which may be corrected by giving attention 
to causes of the ailment. 

This is fully explained by Dr. John Harvey Kellogg, who gives you in his new book—“Neuras- 
thenia”—results of his experience with thousands of cases treated during the nearly forty years he 
has been Superintendent of the great Battle Creek Sanitarium. Dr. Kellogg’s book is not a dry 
book—nor couched in technical terms. On the contrary, Dr. Kellogg has the happy faculty of 
making his writings easily understood and intensely interesting. If you suffer from nervousness— 
exhaustion—sleeplessness—or any other form of Neurasthenia, get this book and study it. It 
shows the way out—teaches you how to obtain relief from the dread fangs of rervousness. 

The book contains 250 reading pages, printed on fine book paper. There are several full page 
illustrations, diet tables and valuable instructions as to exercise, relaxation, rest and sleep. The 
regular price of the book is $2.00 but, to pre the work widespread distribution, Dr. Kellogg permits 
an edition in library paper covers and, while these last, we shall sell them at only $1 a copy. You 
take no risk ——~y | money because, if you are not entirely pleased and satisfied with the book, 
it may be returned for prompt refund. Order at once and get relief from nerve suffering. Address— 


GOOD HEALTH PUBLISHING CO., 312 W. Main St., BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 








Their Yesterdays 
Popular Edition 
Now 50 Cents Everywhere 
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Now Ready 


Report of Proceedings 
of the 
Race Betterment Conference 





To those interested in the various agencies—and organizations—working for improvement 
of the race, this will prove the most intensely interesting book ever published. It brings to- 
ether in one volume a —— report of proceedings of the most notable gathering of its 
ind in history—the First National Conference on Race Betterment. 
his report makes a book of over six hundred pages. Included are some of the most 
convincing facts—and statistics—ever stated. Here you find the best efforts of Frederick 
Hoffman, Dr. Cressy Wilbur, Prof. Wilcox and others. In the section devoted to Individual 
Hygiene you find papers by Dr. Victor C. Vaughan—President of the American Medical As- 
sociation—Dr. Sargent, of Harvard University, Mrs. Melvil Dewey, Dr. Knopf, Dr. Bishop, 
Professor Metcalf, of Oberlin, and Elmer Rittenhouse. Upon Narcotics, there are papers by 
Dr. Henry Smith Williams, Dr. Daniel Lichty, and Prof. Arthur Hunter. Dealing with the 
subject of Child Life are addresses by the late Jacob Riis (one of his most powerful utter- 
ances), Judge Lindsey and Robbins Gilman. On the Social bn a gg are utterances by 
Doctors Winfield Scott Hall, Luther Halsey Gulick, Caroline Geisel, F. O. Clements and 
Prof. Graham Taylor. Upon_the intensely interesting subject of Eugenics, are_ included 
apers by Dr. John Harvey Kellogg, Prof. Irving Fisher, of Yale University, Dr. C. B. 
ivemert, Supt. of the Carnegie Record of Eugenics Bureau, and other eminent authorities. 
School, city, state, national and institutional hygiene are treated by such authorities as Dr. 
Caroline Bartlett Crane, Dr. Lillian South, Sir Horace Plunkett, Rev. Newell Dwight Hillis, 
Dean Sumner, Dr. Austin, Dr. Hoag, Dr. Favill, and Prof. von KleinSmid—the world’s 
greatest authorities on these subjects. : 

This book should be added to the library of every doctor, scientist, scholar and social 
worker because of the definitely helpful and practical suggestions contained. Its papers record 
years of work and results which are full of encouragement to those looking forward to de- 
velopment of a stronger, better and more enduring race. Interspersed in the volume are 
valuable diagrams and tables, illustrating the scientific side of the work, while many other 
illustrations emphasize the popular appeal. . 

This book has been prepared at great cost and, in consequence, the edition is limited to 
but a few thousand copies. While they last, we shall sell them, bound in half leather, for 
$5.00 a copy. A very few, bound in library paper will be sold at $2.00 a copy. This is a 
great opportunity to secure, on especially favorable terms, one of the most remarkable publi- 
cations of the fast hundred years, Order today, if you wish one of these books. You take 
no risk in sending money because, if you are not entirely satisfied, the book may be returned 
for prompt refund. Address— 


THE RACE BETTERMENT FOUNDATION 


312 University Avenue Battle Creek, Michigan 




















When you think of writing 
think of Whiting 


UJ 


WHITING’S 
KEWPIE PAPERS 


Here are the Kewpies on note 
paper for children. The Kew- 
pies themselves are famous the 
world over. Every child loves 
them and will want a box of 
this dainty stationery. We can 
furnish the Kewpie Papers 
both for correspondence and 
for party invitations. They are 
especially appropriate for holi- 




















day presents, and will un- 
doubtedly be one of the most 
popular papers for children 
ever made. 


WHITING PAPER COMPANY 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 





























The Pathfinder is just the paper you 
have been longing for, and the little matter of 1$e in stamps will bring it to you every Sat- 
urday for 13 weeks on trial. The Pathfinder is an illustrated weekly, printed from easy type, pub- 
ished at the Nation's Capital, for the Nation; now in its 22md year of increasing success. This paper fills the bill without 
emptying the purse; it costs but $3 a year. If you want to keep posted on what is going on in the world, at the least 
expense of time or money this is your means. If you want a paper in your home which is sincere, reliable, entertaining, 
wholesome, the Pathfinder is yours. If you would appreciate a paper which puts everything clearly, fairly, briefly—here 
it is. Send 1Se to show that you might like such a paper, and we will send the Pathfinder on probation 13 weeks. The 
15c does not repay us, but we are glad to invest in New Friends. Address The Pathfinder, BoxM, Washington, D.C. 


HOME FOLK What 15¢ Will Do! Xow.sriusc‘orid°sna"enet tetts the truth and 
only the truth. 











CIVICS TEACHERS 


should write for our 16-page booklet called “How to Use The Independent in the Teaching 
of Civics."’ It is free. 


THE INDEPENDENT 119 West Fortieth Street, New York 











part of the service as a solo instru- 
ment,” and for the help of church or- 
ganists who agree with that very sound 
opinion he has edited a collection of 
short pieces, all of a quiet and contem- 
plative character, and published them 
in a book which he calls Thirty Offer- 
tories for the Organ. A few of his selec- 
tions were written for the organ. More 
of them are transcriptions from piano- 
forte compositions by such masters as 
Gluck, Beethoven, Wagner, Brahms, 
Tschaikovsky, Saint-Saéns, Strauss, De- 

bussy, and others. 
Ditson. $2. 

THE SOFT ANSWER 
A contribution to the rapidly grow- 
ing literature of feminism is Samuel 
McChord Crother’s pleasantly written 
book Meditations on Votes for Women, 
genial and leisurely in style and care- 
ful of the sensibilities of the “Ameri- 
can Gentlewomen” to whom it is dedi- 
cated, and whose “gracious manners 
and sweet reasonableness of soul” 
make them attractive to all men of 
sense. Yet the author reminds them 
that a “vote” means a “prayer,” and 
begs for women the privilege of being 
as modest and unobtrusive as men in 
expressing their opinions. There is 
much wit as well as sound sense in the 
volume; the gentle answer to many 
objections that ought to turn away 

wrath. 

Houghton Mifflin. $1. 


FROM CAVE MAN TO GRAND MONARQUE 
Professor James Harvey Robinson, 
the author of a well-known History of 
Western Europe, has worked much of 
the material of the earlier text-book 
into the first volume of Outlines of 
European History, just published. The 
bibliography has been brought up 
to date, the text revised, and a num- 
ber of excellent illustrations in color 
and in black and white added. The 
chapters of the book dealing with an- 
cient history have been entrusted to 
the able pen of Professor James Henry 
Breasted, the Egyptologist. In the 
course of some seven hundred pages 
the Outlines carry the story of human 
civilization from eolithic times to the 
age of Louis XIV. 
Ginn & Co. $1.50. 
TRAGEDY TEMPERED 
Shifting Sands undoubtedly possess- 
es the marks of melodrama—the initial 
tragedy-mystery dogging the footsteps 
of the hero—renunciation of love and 
a public confession. But Mrs. Romil- 
ly Fedden resolves it all into dramatic 
intensity as a background for the two 
unique and magnetic characters whom 
she has tangled in this web of circum- 
stance, tho an attempt to relieve the 
strain results in a padding of local an- 
ecdote and color, occasionally too di- 
gressive. 
Houghton Mifflin $1.35. 


MUSIC’S HISTORY IN OUTLINE 

Thomas Tapper and Percy Goet- 
schius in their Essentials in Music His- 
tory have compiled a text-book that 
should prove attractive and useful to 
many a “general reader” as well as to 
students preparing for school examina- 
tions in this subject. In clear and 
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concise manner it covers the antiquities 
of music, outlining what is known of 
the music of ancient nations and primi- 
tive peoples, and. provides a simple and 
naturally consecutive recital of the 
modern growth of the art as one dis- 
tinct manifestation of the development 
of human thought. The estimates of 
modern composers are distinct and dis- 
criminating. The book has many help- 
ful illustrations, and a good bibli- 
ography of music history and its col- 
laterals (esthetics, biography, and 
criticism) is contributed:*by Frank H. 
Marling. 
Scribners. $2. 
BUT SHE MEANT WELL 
The author of The Irresistible In- 
truder, William Caine, is a past master 
in the art of depicting mischievous chil- 
dren. His latest heroine is five and 
alarmingly well-intentioned. “Hanna 
loved to be helpful” and her eager help- 
fulness makes trouble for a whole com- 
munity, including a pair of lovers. 
John Lane. $1.30. 


WAGNER IN ENGLISH VERSE 

Working backwards from Parsifal, 
which he published eleven years ago, 
Oliver Huckel now completes his ad- 
mirable project of retelling in English 
verse the whole series of Wagner mu- 
sic-dramas with metrical versions of 
Rienzi and The Flying Dutchman. His 
versions make no attempt at literal 
translation, but do catch something of 
the spirit of the originals. Each is pro- 
vided with a brief and concise histor- 
ical introduction, and each has been 
put into a beautifully printed little 


book. 
T. Y. Crowell. 75 cents each. 


OUR PARTNERS IN LIFE 
A companion book to How the Other 
Half Lives is Jacob A. Riis’s Neighbors, 
published since his death. The indom- 
itable courage and optimism of a great 
man are reflected in these life stories 
of people among whom he worked, and 
his depth of understanding reveals the 
heroism and fineness that even poverty 
cannot kill. To a rare degree he possest 
the capacity to make others share that 
faith in the ultimate worth of men and 
women that was the keynote of his life. 
Macmillan $1.25. 


MEMORIES OF OLD BOSTON 

A handsome volume, descriptive of 
all that remains of the colonial city is 
Edwin M. Bacon’s Rambles Around 
Old Boston. The ancient town and its 
stories are dealt with fully, but the 
modern city is touched only incidental- 
ly, as when some new building has en- 
croached upon a spot sacred to old 
memories. The rambles were taken by 
three friends, the Antiquarian, the 
Englishman, and, happily, the Artist, 
Mr. Hornby, who has added to the 
pages many pleasant drawings of the 


elder town’s picturesque corners. 
Little, Brown. $3.50. 


AN UNNECESSARY ARGUMENT 

Mr. Harold Begbie’s ever active pen 
has just produced in Socratic form The 
Proof of God, which is simple and at- 
tractive in style and full of common 


sense in its subject matter. 
Revell. 75 cents. 








BOOKS THAT STIMULATE THOUGHT 








A WORKING FAITH CHRISTIANITY AND THE 
NEW AGE 


By HARRIS FRANKLIN RALt By GEORGE P. MAINS 


Tie Dat eects alll te tennd em F This is a remarkable book. It is 
‘ : . istinguished by mastery of its sub- 
tremely stimulating and exceptionally ject, wide scholarship, broad _toler- 
valuable to those who are dwelling ance, clear vision, an earnest and 
seriously upon the fundamentals of fearless reverence for truth. Logical 
thought.”—Zion’s HERato. ta its arrangement of argument and 
acts, and philosophical in its reason- 
ing. ” THE NATION. 
Binding, cloth, gold top. 
net, $1.50, postpaid 


Binding, cloth. Price, net, $1.00, 


postpaid. Price, 








SOCIAL HEREDITY AND SOCIAL EVOLUTION 


THE OTHER SIDE OF EUGENICS 
By H. W. CONN, Professor of Biology, Wesleyan University 


The purpose of this book, as stated by the author, is “to show that the laws 


~ of the evolution of animals ‘and plants apply to human volution up to a certain 


point beyond which man has been under the influence of distinct laws of his 
own.’ Binding, cloth. Price, net, $1.50, postpaid 





THE STARS NOT INHABITED | NEELY’S PARLIAMENTARY 
PRACTICE 


By LUTHER T. TOWNSEND 
y . By BISHOP THOMAS B. needy 


Neely’s Parliamentary Practice will 
exactly meet the needs of those offi- 
cers and members of various organi- 
zations who desire to know the rules 
and methods of orderly and legal 
procedure. It will be found useful 
for all parliamentarians from the 
Congressman down to the member of 
the most modest literary society. 

Binding, cloth. Price, net, 50 

cents, postpaid. 


A strong, lucid discussion of a very 
important theme. Professor Town- 
send is well equipped for his task. 
While discussing scientific and phil- 
osophic theories, he is never abstruse 
or confused in thought or expression. 


Binding, cloth. Price, net, $1.00, 
postpaid. 








THE NEW REVELATION THROUGH THE SPECTROSCOPE 
AND THE TELESCOPE 


By JOHN F. DOWNEY 
“A small but informing volume. It discusses the marvelous unfoldings 
brought to_us in recent years by the spectroscope and the telescope. * * * 
Professor Downey gives evidence of competent scholarship.”—CENTRAL Curis- 
TIAN ApvVocATE. Binding, cloth. Price, net, 75 cents, postpaid. 














FOR SALE WHEREVER BOOKS ARE SOLD 


THE ABINGDON PRESS 


NEW YORK: 150 Fifth Ave. BOSTON: 581 Sy St. Cooper $q.) PITTSBURGH: 105 Fifth Ave. 
DETROIT: 21 Adams Ave., East CINCINNATI: 220 West Fourth CHICAGO: 1018-24 $. Wabash Ave. 
KANSAS CITY: 112] McGee St. sin FRANCISCO: 5 & 7 City Hall Ave. 


ORDER FROM THE NEAREST ADDRESS. 




















“<The Standard Bible for the English Speaking World 


THE AMERICAN +i 
STANDARD BIBLE 


The most correct translation by the largest body of 

the most eminent Christian scholars, from the oldest 

manuscripts, making it the best version of the Scrip- 

tures ever produced. 

1,200 COPIES WERE RECENTLY PLACED IN ONE CHUROH IN CHICAGO 

Over 200 styles. Prices from35 Centsup. For Sale by All Booksellers. Send for Booklet, 
“ The Wonderful Story of how the Bible came down through the Ages” 





THOMAS NELSON & SONS — ible Publishers for 
381U Fourth Avenue (Corner 27th Street) - - NEW YORK 
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A Gift 
Appropriate 


W HAT can be more appro- 
priate as an expression 
of the Christmas spirit than 
a Parker Lucky Curve 
Fountain Pen? A more 
enduring token of esteem 
and wal wishes would be 
hard to imagine. 
The recipient will recog- 
nize at once 
the unique 
and individ- 
ual in Par- 
ker Foun- 
tain Pens,as 
3 well as the 
obvious quality of these 
“made-on-honor” pens, 


R 
FOUNTAIN PEN 


For Christmas 


FOR gift purposes Parker Lucky 
Curve Fountain Pens, put up in 
handsome holiday boxes, add the true 

erry Christmas ring. Include them 
in your holiday shopping list. Any 
Parker dealer will be glad to show you 
a broad assortment of different styles. 


New Transparent Pen 
You can look right through the trans- 


parent barrel and tell at all times 
when pen will need refilling. 


Jack Knife Safety 


The handy pen that you can carry 
in any position, any pocket, with- 
out danger of its leaking. 


Parker New Self-Filler 


Has no humps, bumps or projections 

—no slits in barrel. Press the but- 

ton—fills itself in two seconds. 

Over 200 styles—sold by 15,000 dealers. 

If you cannot locate a dealer, 
write for catalog. 


_ 
4—No. 14 ; 
Jack PENS ILLUSTRATED: 


1—No. 20 Transparent, $3.50. 
Safety— 4 2—No. 33 Cold Filled, $5.50, Ster- 
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Gold Filled, ling Silver, $4. 
‘ 00 


50. 
: ® 3—No. 20 Self-Filler or Standard; 
sil- ‘YY plain or chased barrel, $2.50; 
ng with 2 gold filled bands, $550: 


PARKER PEN CO., 108 Mill St., Janesville, Wis. 
63, High Holborn, London, W. C.; No. 25 Bred- 


gade, Copenhagen, Denmark; Cairo, Egypt; New 
York Retail Store, Woolworth Building. 
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Romeike’s Press Clippings 
are used nowadays by every modern 
up-to-date business man; they bring 
you in constant touch with all public 
and private wants, and supply you with 
news bearing upon any line of busi- 
ness. We read for our subscribers all 
the important papers published in the 
United States and abroad. If you have 
never used press clippings, drop us a 
postal and we will show how they can 
be of advantage to you. Write for 
booklet and terms. 


ROMEIKE, INC. 106-110 Seventh Ave., New York City 
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THE EXCHANGE OPENS 


After almost exactly four months 
the floor of the New York Stock Ex- 
change is once more the scene of buy- 
ing and selling. It is true that it is a 
restricted market that prevails there, 
hardly a colorable imitation of the free 
market of the piping times of peace. 
It is restricted in two ways. Only bonds 
may be dealt in and only at prices 
not lower than a minimum established 
by authority. But, within these limita- 
tions it is a free and open market. 
Even so much is a step forward. 

The trading, which began on Satur- 
day, November 28, went on under the 
watchful eye and the strict regulation 
of the Committee of Five, which has 
supervised all the trading between 
Stock Exchange members since the Ex- 
change closed. 

Fifty issues were traded in during 





the two hours of business on the first 
day, in varying quantities from a sin- 
gle bond in the case of such issues as 
Erie general 4s, New York City 4%s, 
Atchison general 4s, to such quantities 
as 77 Northern Pacific 4s and 98 United 
States Steel 5s. The total transactions 
of the day amounted to $639,500. Below 
appears a table showing all the trans- 
actions of the day. 

It is a good record when one consid- 
ers the inevitable factors in the situa- 
tion. It is difficult to see how bonds can 
help going down. Interest rates must 
go up as the demand for money result- 
ing from the war goes on mounting. As 
interest rates go up the price of bonds 
naturally go down. 

It is not remarkable that so few 
bonds were sold on the opening day. 
It is remarkable that so many bonds 
were bought. The minimum price bar- 

















BOND PRICES ON THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE, 
NOVEMBER 28, 1914 

Closing - Sales 

Range for ’13. Range for ’14. i Nov. 
High. Low. High. Low. 28. 
92 89 98% , Seer CO 3 
108% 89% 100 Am. Tel. & Tel. cv. 4%s..... . 36 
90 83% 89% Am. Tel. & Tel. col. 4s.... a 3 
98% 91% 96% At., Top. & S. F. gen. 4s 1 
88% 83 ae. Mh. eteean At., Top. & S. F. adj. 4s 1 
95% 87 95 At. Coast Line Ist 4s..... oe 2 
97% 88% 94% Balt. & Ohio cv. 4%s........ oa 15 
86% 78% 88 Bethlehem Steel ref. 5s........... 10 
96% 91 100 Brooklyn R. T. 5s, 1918........... 9 
106% 103 106% Canada Southern 5s.........-.e0+- 3 
91% 100 Central Leather 5s....... errr Ty 96% 25 
92% 11% 86% hes. & Ohio cv. 448........0.-5. 21 
96% 92 9 Chi., Bur. & Qy. joint 4s......... 5 
103 99% 108% Chi.. Mil. & S. P. gen. 4%s 28 
106% 100 103% Chi., Mil. & S. P. ev. 4%s........ 14 
105% 101% 104% C., M. & S. P., C., P. & W. 5s 2 
884, 70 81  % Py fF eer 6 
66% 48% 53 SS SPT eae 20 1 
nnn 96% Cleve. Short Line 4%s.........++. 905% 3 
70 543% 68 Bent, DOSNT Tic ccccccccccccees 55% 25 
76 66% 16% fF St Sa eeyese a 65 1 
101% 98 102% EE RARER P EE 98% 1 
81% 11% 79% DE ME vtinteeeactebeebee 72% 21 
98% 98 99% 2 
66% 56% 61 3 
92 88 93% 5 
122% 115% 127% ° 5 
99% 94% 102% . % 2 
126 102% 117% , -New York, N. H. & H. con. 6s.... 96% 11 
79 12% 19% ,. Sr is ee ee BEE, Bas ccccvcxcscte 70 1 
61 51% 63%  wesven N. Y. Railways adj. 5s8........... 47% 3 
985 91% e060 A beeen Northern Pacific 4s..........e.0. 89 17 
121 97% 117% , oe ee lt ft eee 100% 15 
97% 90% 9556 ben aKa TE, GR vancacecedsctcccuns 92% 5 
77% 66% 80 a saeKe Seaboard A. L. adj. 5s...........+. 62 1 
98 87% 94 re Southern Pacific col. 4s........... 84 1 
935 84 92 a ssmeose Southern Pacific cv. 4s....... cosce Se 20 

ee $e 103% ee. v.ceoes Southern Pacific cv. 5s..........+. 95 74% 
107% 104 105% . PO EE, BOO Dis cc eccccssccses 98% 16 
18% 72% ., eee Southern Ry. gen. 4s............: 63 5 
101% 94% _e.. * iy, woseee yo Se Se ee 95% 2 
99% 84 98% ee Sees PD BD - Gis oc cccceseeccee 94% 5 
97 86% a Or pevens Union Pacific ev. 4g.....cc.csese. 86 7 
108 100 104 100%...... hi Pe cseceseseeceesens 100% 15 
102 96% 108% 9946...... x § error 995% 98 
106% 101 105 m) enenne . f° =e 97 17 
102% 99% 102% 99%...... Western Electric 5s..........0.0.. 100 5 

Total sales ......... 8 yn eer eR ee ee ae ee $631,500 

GOVERNMENT BONDS 
114% 109% 112% WB ccceve 8 8 nee 108 5 
STATE BONDS 
101% 99% 102% ee Bee H. Game Gs, WSR... cccsccvccse 99 2 
CITY BONDS 

105% 99% 107% WBE. cose ee ee ee GUNA, BOGD vd acescsscess 102% 1 

—_ 

SE, MUNN anew bie dp ete cues owns beens b-006664600000s006keyscnnnbeneteenin $689,500 
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Greatest yy in least bulk. Takes 800 
half or 400 full size pictures on one loading. 
Costs % of onecent per picture. Uses East- 
man Film and loads in daylight. 

Tourists— Sportsmen — Ama’ 
Scientific and Professional People's Ge 's Greatest 
Assistant Towards Pictorial Perpetuation. 
__ An entiretrip of weeks or months can be taken on one 


One film fu bh ours’ educating amusement 
= shows oa our ““Baby Simplex"’ = -in-1 Projec- 
made 


| the aul eas through this peciecton. 


Fitted with ZEISS TESSAR F.3.5, INCOMPOUND 
1/300 sec. shutter—Direct view-finder, with mirror $65 


exposure counter, focusing scale, phan! sockets, 
etc. Complete with leather and strap, 

Costs less, weighs less, om more ~ any other 
camera ever produced. Send for klet 


a PHOTO > PRODUCTS co. 


MANUSCRIPT 


Suitable for CLOTH BOUND BOOK issue; any 

eld, 25,000 words and upwards, carefully read 
and considered WITHOUT charge. Published 
under our imprint and management, A-r style, 
if accepted. Copy must be forwarded COM- 
PLETE to warrant examination. Rox. Pub, 
Co., Inc., Boston, Mass. 




















THE NEW CIRCULAR 
CALENDAR 

The most useful, practical and 
\, beautiful calendar. A clock hand 

points to the day of the month and 
week on a six inch dial, fastened 
@ in a beautifully embossed nine inch 
plate. There is a Bible verse on 
the dial for each month. Price 50c. 

Agents Wanted 
GLAD TIDINGS PUB. CO. 


G02 Lakeside Bldg, Chicago, IL 











Pbotoplapwrights 


Scenarios corrected, revised, t typed and placed 
on the market. Plots criticised. Short stories, 
novels, etc., suitable for photoplays drama- 
tized, Correspondence invited. 


Rex Literary Bureau 
57 Stockton Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 














RATIONS, Addresses, Debates, Essays, etc. prepared to 
order. Manuscripts revised and reconstructed, Out- 
lines furnished. Twelve years’ experience. 


P. A. MILLER’S LITERARY AGENCY, DAYTON, 0. 





SHORT - STORY WRITING 
A éourse of forty lessons in the history, form struce 
ture, and writing of the Short-Story taught by Dr. & 
Berg Esenwein, for years 4 Lippineott’s ~ ee 
250-page 


THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE 8 8C HOOL. 





De. Escnwein Dept. 305, Springfield, Mass. 
FINE WISCONSIN FARMS for sale of all sizes 
and prices. They are among the finest in the 


State of Wisconsin, the soil is very productive, 
and the crops are always sure, as the rainfall is 
always ample; they consist of corn, wheat, rye, 
barley, clover, timothy, alfalfa, fruit and vege- 
tables. They are located near churches, schools 
and good markets; prices are very reasonable and 
terms are part cash and balance in five years at 





6 per cent. interest. Come at once and make your 

selection. We have just the farm you are looking 

we. Hart Lumber and Cedar Company, Oconto, \: 
vis. 


rier prevented reckless selling; but it 
did not force any one to buy. When 
more than half a million dollars worth 
of bonds were bought, it was presum- 
ably because there was money to be in- 
vested, and confidence that those par- 
ticular investments were good. 

The Exchange’s first day was only 
one more indication of returning con- 
fidence. The thing is in the air. With 
renewed confidence will come returning 
prosperity, slowly undoubtedly, but in 
the long run surely. 








The following dividends are an- 


nounced: 
Brooklyn Rapid Transit Company, quarterly, 
1% per cent, payable January 1, 1915. 


City & Suburban Homes Company, 2 per cent, 
payable December 4. 








NEW RED CROSS MEMBERS 


Each Contribution of Two Dollars or 
more constitutes the giver a Member of 


|the American Red Cross for the cur- 


rent year, with a free copy of the Octo- 
ber issue of the Red Cross Magazine. 
The Independent will send—by author- 
ity—to each contributor a Certificate of 
Membership and a Red Cross Button. 

The total amount contributed to the 
Red Cross Relief Fund thus far thru 
The Independent is $4,765.69. 

The following list covers the con- 
tributions of the past week: 

Capt. W. H. Allen, Manila, P. I., $10; 
Miss H. Benediktson, Spanaway, Wash., 
$2; iss N. Benediktson, Spanaway, 
Wash., $2; Mr. A. J. Blake, arshall, 
Texas, $2; T. Buckler, Jr., Alma, Wis., 
$2; Donald A. Charnock, Sacramento, Cal., 
$2; Christian Endeavor ar of Con- 
gregational Church, Chester, J q- Sst 
Miss Emily B. Colburn, Aare, N a 2; 
Miss Helen F.. Cooke, N. Brookfield, don’ 
$4; Charles A. Denison, Argenta, ill. $2; 
Miss N. Einarson, Duluth, Minn., $2’; W. 
S. Fulton, Brookville, Pa., $5; i Gal 
loway, Fort Atkinson, Wis., 2. W. 
Milton Giles, Westminster, Nast 
C. Goodale, Lockport, IIL, $2; Mire 
C. Gordon, Brookville, Pa. $25 ; at 
Gordon, Amsterdam, N. $5; oa Bs- 
ther K. Groskoff, Pella, we $2; 
Hadsel, Oxford, Ohio, $i Miss Ann ine 


beth Halpin, Odessa, N. Y., $2; Edward 
Halpin, — a yN i "John L. Hal- 
pin, a # $12; M. Hastings, 
Lacona, N 3; Philip, B. Hayward, 
Johnson Gityy “Tenn., $3 L. Heming- 
way, Auburn, N. Y., $2; inies Fanny Joer- 


gens, Laramie, Wyot $2; Miss Alice S. 
Johnson, Champaign, IIl., $2; W. EB. Jones, 
Waitsfield, Vt., $4; G. D. Kline, San Diego, 
Cal., $2; Miss Josephine Kobl, Mason City, 
Neb., $2; Dr. Ward H. Leonard and 
Charles S. Leonard, Kansas City, Mo., 3; 
Mr. S. Magnusson, Duluth, Minn., $2; 
Miss T. Magnusson, Duluth, Minn., $2; 
Miss Amy Magnusson, Duluth, Minn., £ 
Leifur Magnusson, Washington, D. C., $2; 
ar Leifur Magnusson, Washington, D. 

$2; Charles C. Marshall, West Say- 
ville L. I., $5; Miss Catherine H. Matter, 
Marion, Ind., $2; Miss Mildred Mayberry, 
Port Murray, N. J., $1; W. B. McArthur, 
Antigo, Wis., $2; Geo. G. McLean, Cap- 
pinteria, Cal., $2; Frank Moore and Elea- 
nore Moore, Mt. ‘Vernon, Ohio, $5; D. P. 


Murray, Dunkirk, Ind., $2; Mrs. A. M. 
Neff, Connellsville, Pa., $2; Mrs. Anna 
Paul, Chicago, Ill., $2; Fred A. Perine, 
Detroit, Mich., $3; Otto S. Pike, Malden, 
Mass., $2; Ridgelawn Sabbath School, 
Sidney, Mont., $17; Mrs. H. J. Shute, Es- 
parto, Cal., $2. 10; Miss Florence 8S. Webb, 


Cambridge City, Ind., ¥?' ra Juliette 
Wicker, Lockport, N. $2; Miss Amy 
Winslow. Albany, N. Y. "$2; Private Lu- 


|ther A. Woolsey, Texas City, Texas, $2; 


Josevh Wright, Stamford, Conn., $2; 
and Mrs. Chas. E. Yost, Pittsburgh, Pa., ry 








Style E. Height, 40 in.; width, 18 in.; ca- 
city, 600 pieces. Fumed Oak, $25. Ma- 
any, $29. 


TINDALE 
MUSIC CABINET 


There has never been a Cabinet like this 
for saving the time, bother and embarrass- 
ment of searching for misplaced music, 
Every selection at your finger’s end when 
you want to use it. 

Made for Sheet Music, Player-Piano Rolls 
and Talking-Machine Records. Cabinet il- 
lustrated is for sheet music. Made of 
Mahogany and Oak, in graceful designs, 
beautifully finished. Prices from $17.00 up- 
ward. Cash or corivenient terms. 


Write for Illustrated Catalogue No. 23 


Tindale Cabinet Company 
No 1 W. 34th St., New York 











The Precious 


PUBLISHED) Promise Testament 
romise iestamen 
WITH COMPLETE INDEX 

The most helpful Testament published. It has all the precious 

promises in d. It also hasa COMPLETE INDEX to every 

subject in the New Testament. iptive Pamphlet Free. 

Best Leather Binding only $1. Agents Wanted. 

GLAD TIDINGS PUB. CO,, 602 Lakeside Bidg., Chicago, 11! 


Danda Leather Key-Purse 


With Your Name Stamped in Gold 
With Pocket 
s 25c P Bae) for Pen-Knife 40c 


Saves the clothing and prevents the keys from 
rusting. Made of strong leather with nickel 
key ring. 

Write for illustrated Catalogue of 

Danda leather goods and novelties 


DANDA IT. MFG CO., 82 John St., New York 




























BUY YOUR MAGAZINES | 
THROUGH . | 
THE INDEPENDENT 


Our Circulation Manager has ar- | 
ranged with the leading magazine 
| publishers by which we can give you 
the 


LOWEST PRICES OBTAINABLE 


on any combination. This is not a 
“Clubbing Offer” but an arrangement 
by which The Independent can serve | 
its subscrfbers and 


SAVE THEM MONEY 
Send NOW for 
Special Price List to 
BOOK AND MAGAZINE SERVICE 


THE INDEPENDENT 
119 West Fortieth Street, New York 
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Atlantic Mutual Insurance Co. 


Atlantic Building, 51 Wall St., New York 


Insures Against Marine and Inland Transportation, 
Risk and Will Issue Policies Making Loss Pay- 
able in Europe and Oriental Countries 


Chartered by the State of New York in 1842, 


was preceded by a stock company of a similar 
name, The latter company was liquidated and 
part of its capital, to the extent of $100,000, 


was used, with consent of the stockholders, by 
the Atlantic Mutual Insurance Company and 
repaid with a bonus and interest at the expira- 
tion of two years. 
During its existence the com- 

pany has insured property 

to the value of.........6+. $27,219,045,826.00 
Received premiums thereon to 


the extent of...........+.. 282, 298,429.80 
Paid losses during that period 141,567,550.30 
Issued certificates of profits 

BB GOGIOED: ccccvcceccesoeve 89,740,400.00 
Of which there have been re- 

Seemed .ccccccccccccccsces 82,497,340.00 
Leaving outstanding at pres- 

GE BONG. vc cccccncdoneseces 7,243,060.00 
Interest paid on certificates 

GMORNED 00. .ccccccceccocse 22,585,640.25 
On December 31, 1913, the as- 

sets of the company 

amounted t0..........+++. 13,259,024.16 


The profits of the company revert to the 
assured and are divided annually upon the pre- 
miums terminated during the year, thereby 
reducing the cost of insurance, 

For such dividends, certificates are issued 
subject to dividends of interest until ordered 
to be redeemed, in accordance with the char- 
ter. 

A. A. RAVEN, Pres. 

CORNELIUS ELDERT. Vice-Pres. 

WALTER WOOD PARSONS, 2d Vice-Pres. 

CHARLES E, FAY, 3d Vice-Pres. 

G. STANTON FLOYD-JONES, Sec. 











1914 


In the City of New York Issues Guaranteed Contracts 
| JOHN P. MUNN, M.D., President 
; Finance COMMITTEE 
CLARENCE H. KELSEY 
Pres. Title Guarantee and Trust Co. 
WILLIAM H. PORTER, Banker 
EDWARD TOWNSEND 
Pres. Importers and Traders Nat. Bank 
Good men, whether experienced in life in- 
surance or not, may make direct contracts 
with this Company, for a limited territory if 
desired, and secure for themselves, in addi- 
tion to first year’s commission, a renewal in- 
terest insuring an income for the future. Ad- 
dress the Company at its Home Office, No. 277 
Broadway, New York City. 











GET THE SAVING HABIT 


The babit of saving has been the salvation 
of many a man. It increases his self-respect 
and makes bim a more useful member of s0- 
clety. If a man has no one but himself to 
provide for he may be concerned simply in 
accumulating a sufficient sum to support him 
in his old age. This can best be effected by 
Ppestectns an annuity as issued by the Home 

ife Insurance Company of New York. This 
will yield a much larger income than can be 
obtained from any other absolutely secure in- 
vestment. For a sample policy write to 


HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Geo, E. Ide, President. 
256 BROADWAY NEW YORK 














CITY & SUBURBAN HOMES CO. 
15 WEST THIRTY-EIGHTH STREET. 
New .York November 24, 1914. 
At a meeting held this day a dividend of TWO 
PER CENT. payable out of the net earnings for 
the SIX MONTHS PNDING October 31, 1914, was 
declared’ on the capital stock issued of this com- 
pany, and ordered paid on December 4 next to 
+ stockholders of record on December 1, 1914. 
ISAAC N, SELIGMAN, Treasurer. 


BROOKLYN RAPID TRANSIT COMPANY. 
New York, November 23, 1914. 
The Board of Directors has this day declared 
+ @ quarterly dividend of one and one-half per 
centum (14%) on the outstandigg capital stock 
of this company, payable on January 1, 1915, to 
stockholders of record at the close of business, o. 
Wednesday, December 9, 1914. 
J. H. BENNINGTON, Secretary. 


WANTED $100,000 


I wish to get in touch with some person having capital to 
invest in farm mortgages in a section where this method of 
investment is unknown. Farmers borrow from banks on short 
time and high rate of interest. I know that more than $100,000 
can be placed with security as good as government bonds, 
with more than double their return in interest, which in most 
cases will be payable in advance. I can satisfy anyone in- 
terested as to my honesty and business ability. Address 


J. M., care of The Independent 
































INSURANCE 


CONDUCTED BY W. E. UNDERWOOD 

















This department of The Independent 
will undertake to furnish on the request 
of readers any information respecting 
the business of insurance and the com- 
panies transacting it which we have or 
can procure. We cannot, however, pass 
upon the debatable comparative differ- 
ences between companies that conform 
to the requisite legal standards set up 
for all, except in so far as the claims 
made by any of them seem to be incon- 
sistent with the principles of sound un- 
derwriting. Address all communications 
on*insurance subjects to the editor of 
the Insurance Department. ; 


WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 
INSURANCE 


There are many unsatisfactory ele- 
ments in that scheme of industrial in- 
surance which has come to be known 
under the name of workmen’s com- 
pensation. Altho quite old on the con- 
tinent of Europe, the system is but in 
its swaddling clothes here; but, as is 
to be expected of every enterprise taken 
hold of by a vigorous and virile people, 
it is growing lustily. Perhaps a few of 
the defects intimated are inherent and 
may successfully defy the finest actu- 
arial and underwriting ingenuity en- 
listed in the efforts made to eliminate 
them. That the plan can be brought to 
comparative perfection—to a practica- 
ble working basis—is certain. That it 
may be reduced to conform with the 
scientific principles governing life in- 
surance, is not hoped. 

No system of insurance can be en- 
tirely perfect which in any degree 
leaves to the insured any power to has- 
ten or delay the occurrence of the event 
the consequences of which are insured 
against. Then it follows that even life 
insurance is and will always remain 
slightly defective because the insured 
can destroy his own life. But that is 
largely provided against by nature 
itself. Comparatively few human beings 
will go to that extremity, and I think 
we are safe in concluding that those 
who do have lost all sense of proportion 
—that the mind, that is to say, the 
brain, has become diseased. In no other 
respect is the scheme of life insurance 
defective. ’ 

It is almost discouraging to contem- 
plate the many unfavorable factors 
which must be faced by those who are 
struggling with the problem of work- 
men’s compensation in this country, a 
region of diverse interests, conglomer- 
ate working population, varying wage- 
scales and differing codes of laws. 
There are forty-eight sovereign gov- 
ernments, each one of which purposes 
enforcing its own peculiar system of 
workmen’s compensation insurance, no 
two of which are alike.. Then there is 
the big, the threatening, moral hazard 
known as malingering, a mischievous 
power in the control of the insured, 
and of which he cannot be deprived. 


This element alone is capable of bring- 
ing to the verge of ruin the most sci- 
entifically constructed plan that may 
be devised. 

Again, workmen’s compensation in- 
surance is defective in that it is not a 
continuous, a constant protection. It 
covers only against the hazards of em- 
ployment and during the hours of that 
employment, some eight or ten out of 
twenty-four, leaving uncovered all oth- 
er hazards during fourteen or sixteen 
hours of each day. To be complete, it 
should except no hazards and no term 
of time. Will it ever reach this stage of 
completion? My guess is that it will. 


PONDER IT 


Nineteen hundred and fourteen moves 
steadily to its close. We now count its 
tenure by weeks instead of months. Each 
day, each hour, is an opportunity and 
all teem with service—discharged or 
neglected. The years come and go, wel- 
comed and lamented, and Time with 
rare impartiality adds them to our 
lives and takes them away. They are 
to be spent or invested. Most of us are 
prodigals; and this is strange, for we 
may retrieve everything we ldése but 
time. One of the finest lines in the lit- 
erature of the drama occurs in a rather 
commonplace, sensational play, and 
runs: “Oh God, turn back the universe 
and give me yesterday.” A vain peti- 
tion, but it is a fragment of human 
soul laid bare. 

How many hundreds of yesterdays 
we would have returned to us; how 
many thousands of tomorrows we would 
willingly give in exchange for them? 

The day comes when the strong man 
puts down his tools at night for the 
last time, full of plans for the morrow, 
and goes home—never to return to the 
field of his triumphs and defeats—goes 
home to die; to be chained to a chair or 
a bed as a galley slave to his bench; to 
gaze thru a window on the loveliness of 
a world that is fast fading under his 
mortal eyes. He lives his short lease 
with the ghosts of departed days, which 
smile approvingly or sadly as he has 
used them. 

There is just one fraction of time we 
own in fee: Now. If there is anything 
we have left undone, or performed in- 
completely, we may now make whole or 
partial reparation. Even now it may be 
too late, but we can at least examine 
into it—that opportunity remains. 

Among the objects of human neglect 
life insurance too often stands conspic- 
uous. It holds out its welcome to all the 
children of men and only begs accept- 
ance. 








Waiving all discussion as to which par- 
ty, omnpiny or assured, should pay the new 
internal revenue stamp taxes, the Em- 


ployers’ Liability Assurance Corporation 
announces that it will bear the expense. 
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PEBBLES 


Motto for Congressmen—When in doubt, 
make a speech.—Life. 


Ed 
mind. : 

Fred—Well, he can’t stray far.—Prince- 
ton Tiger. 





He seems to be wandering in his 


“See here, milkman, I don’t think the 
milk you are giving me, is pure.” 

“Madam, to the pure all things are 
pure.” —Life. 


Distrest Damsel—Oh, sir, catch that 
man! He wanted to kiss me. 

Pensive Pedestrian—That’s all right. 
There'll be another one along in a minute. 
—Williams Purple Cow. 


Wild-Eyed Customer—I want a quar- 
ter’s worth of carbolic acid. 

Clerk—This is a hardware store. But 
we have—er—a fine line of ropes, revolv- 
ers and razors.—Yale Record. 


Again we see the movie man 
Slap another with a pie, 
Smile, poor student, if you can— 
Isn’t he a funny guy? 
—Penn State Froth. 


WAR 
“Now, Ethel, Harold says he’s sorry he 
your doll, so I want you to forgive 
im.” 
“T’d feel more like forgivin’ him, mother, 
if I could swat him one first.”—Life. 


The sailor had been showing’ the lady 
= over the ship. In thanking him she 
said: 

“I see that by the rules of your ship 
tips are forbidden.” 

“Lor’ bless yer ’éart, ma’am,” replied 
Jack, “so were the apples in the Garden 
of Eden.”—Tit-Bits. 


The latest Boston story is about a small 
child who fell out of a window. A kind- 


hearted lady came hurrying up with the 
anxious question, “Dear, dear! How did 
you fall?” 


The child looked up at the questioner 
and replied, in a voice choked with sobs, 
“Vertically, ma’am.”—Tit-Bits. 


DANCING LESSONS—THE ONE-STEP 


(An extremely difficult dance, requiring 
many weeks of practise.) Turn your part- 
ner’s back to the wall—so she can’t see 
where she’s going—and push her gently 
the length of the hall. When all the way 
there turn her half-way around and push 
her the other way. If she doesn’t like it, 
push her thru a window.—Yale Record. 


CROWS 
Stumps, stumps, stumps, stumps of trees— 
uncountable, ad libitum, one might 


almost say ad infinitum. 

Stumps shrinking into the opalescent bush 

nay eer 

Stunips for—roughly speaking, for nothing 
is so sincerely deceptive as distance— 
a trio of miles ahead. 

Stumps in a silent landscape. 

Crows, crows, crows! Immobile silhouettes ; 
coal-black, carven out of the veritable 
combustible itself! 

A crow to each stump; not a stump with- 
out its crow. 

Stump, Crow; crow, stump. Stump, stump, 
stump. Crow, crow, crow—ad libitum, 
ad infinitum, for, at least, three miles. 

Caw, caw, caw, caw, caw! 

Sudden movement! The shock of sound! 

See, the crows have awakened. The land- 
scape palpitates. 

Whirr! Whoosh! Flap! Flip! Caw, caw, 
caw, caw! 

The crows fly, aviate, mount upwards, 
blobbing the empyrean and singing 
their heart-piercing song of freedom: 
“Caw, caw, caw, caw!” 

Meantime the stumps are left desolate. 

Oh, stumps, stumps, stumps. Oh, stumps 
of trees! 

—Earpviey Turner, Vorticist, in 
Sydney Bulletin. . 


——— 








126 West 














C. C. SHAYNE & CO. 


IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


STRICTLY RELIABLE FURS 


Exclusive Designs in all 
Fashionable Furs for Fall 
and Winter Wear 





Fashion Booklet Mailed Upon Request 





42d Street 




















SCHOOLS 


CALIFORNIA, Los Angeles. 


CALIFORNIA HOSPITAL 

School for Nurses. Three years learning profession without ex- 
pense in California's beautiful city. Medical, Surgical, Maternity, 
Eye and Ear Departments. Illustrated booklet free. Write Med- 
ical Director. Also a few young men (High School graduates) 
admitted to a two years’ course. 














“e s s ” 
Home-Making, the New Profession 
Is a 100-pp. ill. handbook—it’s FREE. Home-study Domestic 
Sctence courses. For home-making, teaching and well-paid posi- 


tions. Am. School of Home Economics, 529 W. 69th St., Chicago, Ill. 
NG THE PHOTOPLAY 


_ A practical course of twenty lessons in the 
hnique of the p play, taught by Arthur Leeds, Editor, 
Tus Puorortar Avrnos. 25)-page catalogue 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Department 103, Springfield, Mass. 
















Mr. Leeds 





WHy IMPERIL HEALTH of boys and girls by con- 
finement in stuffy and superheated school rooms, and 
exposure to severe weather, when at 


Florida’s Oldest College At Winter Park 
they can live out of doors, and have best instruction and care, 
at less cost than at home? College, Academy, Music, Ex- 
pression, Art, Business—tennis, golf, boating, gymnasium, 
athletics. Pres. W. F. BLACKMAN, Ph.D., LL.D.(Ober- 
lin, Yale, Cornell, Berlin). Refer to Hamilton Holt, Trustee. 


EXCEPTIONAL 
OPPORTUNITY 


for any Girl or Young Woman desiring the very 
best advantages in Organ, Piano, Violin, or Voice 
in one of the best boarding schools in New Eng- 
land. If interested, write immediately, giving 
full particulars. Address Opportunity, P. O. 
Box 66, New York. 


SCHOOL INFORMATION 


Catalogs of all Boarding Schools (or camps) in U. S. 
Expert advice free. Want for girls or boys? Main- 
tained for all schools. Write AMERICAN SCHOOLS’ ASSOCIATION 
1042 Times Bidg,, New York, or 1542 Masonic Temple, Chicago 








‘1 New York City | 








should Have Our 1 
116-PAGE CATALOG | 
before Christmss Pres- \j 


for FREE talog 
LOFTIS BROS. & 
The National Credit 











BRONZE MEMORIAL TABLETS 


JNO. WILLIAMS, Inc., Bronze Foundry, 550 W. 
27th St., N. Y. Write for illustrated booklet. Free. 


E Fortune to the Inventor 





ho reads and Aceds it, isthe possible worth of the book 
we send for 6c" postage. Write us at once. 
R. 8. & A. B. Lacey, Dept. I., Washington, D.C. 











A Lasting, Useful Gift for Her 


This handy Wheel Tray saves weary 
steps. Takes full meal to table and clears it in one trip. 
Serves tea on the porch in ajiffy. Ornamental as well 
as useful. Two oval trays—heavy steel—26 in. and 28 
in. Rubber-tired wheels. A dandy Christmas gift. 
$10 in white enamel ; $12 in black. Booklet free. 
WHEEL TRAY CoO., 432 W. Gist Pl., Chicago 















Rogers Hall School 


38 minutes from Boston 

Thorough preparation for college. Advanced courses for graduates of 
high schools. 
grounds for outdoor sports. 
all athletics. New Gymnasium and Swimming Pool. For catalogue 
address 


For 
Girls 


Faces Rogers Fort Hill Park 


Domestic science, Handicrafts, Music, Art. Large 


Experienced instructors in charge of 


Miss OLIVE S. PARSONS, Principal, Lowell, Mass, 
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Gite Soap of Quality 














is used everywhere by the best and 
wisest people, who know its qualities. 
The purity and unequalled excellence 
of Pears’ Soap make it healthful for all 
skins and matchless for the complexion. 


Yet it 


Jo Low Gnough in Price 


for everybody. It is not cheapened 
with the addition of water, and contains 
no impure or inferior ingredients. 


A trial will convince you that abso- 
lutely the best soap for you—best for 
your skin, your complexion, your 
pocketbook—is always 


Pears’ Soap 


15 cents a cake for the unscented 





—— a Sa, 
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We welcome contributions, 
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JUST A WORD 


A series of Four Articles of great 
significance on important phases of the 
relations between the United States and 
the Republics of South America will be 
published in The Independent during 
the four succeeding months. The titles 
of the articles, with the names of their 
distinguished authors, are as follows: 

“Past and Present Relations df the 
United States to the American Repub- 
lics,” by John Bassett Moore, recently 
of the State Department. 

“Industrial and Commercial Effects 
of the Panama Canal and Their Influ- 
ence on World Relations,” by Hon. 
Theodore E. Burton, of the Committee 
on Foreign Relations, United States 
Senate. 

“Possibilities of Friendly Codpera- 
tion Between the United States and 
Latin-America,” by Hon. William Jen- 
nings Bryan, Secretary of State. 

“The Western Hemisphere and the 
World of Tomorrow,” by Professor 
Franklin H. Giddings, of Columbia 
University. 











The best illustration of the scope and 
value of the proposed Independent Ef- 
ficiency Service comes in the congratu- 
lations, queries and offers of codpera- 
tion which have been received from all 


- parts of the country. For instance, a 


great New York financier, head of a 
world-famous banking house, stopped 
his work in the midst of a rush morn- 
ing, studied the announcement closely 
—then declared this a ‘brand new meth- 
od of educating employees, with more 
attractive features than any other 
method in his knowledge. The founder 
of a health system said to have forty 
thousand students and practitioners in 
the United States, offered to enclose an- 
nouncements in his official correspond- 
ence reaching all parts of the world. 
The president of an international cor- 
poration was so deeply interested that 
he wrote personal letters to fifty spe- 
cial friends—bankers, merchants, man- 
ufacturers and railroad presidents— 
urging them in a friendly way to profit 
by the Service, for the benefit of their 
employees. A domestic science expert in- 
vites the readers of The Independent to 
visit her laboratory, and volunteers her 
aid in improving household arrange- 
ment. The West Side Young Men’s 
Christian Association of New York is 
distributing a large number of copies 
of the Efficiency Number to its mem- 
bers on the ground that a good worker 
is usually a good man and hence effi- 
ciency aids morality. A.lady in Virginia 
writes: “Mr. Purinton’s article in The 
Independent was like an open door thru 
which a great light shone. The writer 
desires for herself, husband and three 
sons the most practical method of study- 
ing Efficiency.” 





Announcement concerning further 
Efficiency articles by Mr. Purinton; and 
further development of the Efficiency 
Service, will appear next week. Mr. 
Purinton will answer, either thru the 
pages of The Independent or by per- 
sonal letter, questions in relation to 
personal efficiency, health, work, and 
business. These questions should be 
confined to a single sheet of paper and 
addrest to The Independent Efficiency 
Service, 119 West Fortieth Street, New 
York. 








Our second annual Automobile Num- 
ber will bear date of January 4th. The 
progress of the automobile industry in 
this country during the past twenty- 
three years has been phenomenal, and 
in an illustrated article under the title 
“America’s Second Industry,” Bronson 
Batchelor, a staff writer of The Inde- 
pendent, will trace this progress in in- 
teresting and graphic fashion. 








A sixty-day campaign for again 
doubling the circulation of The Inde- 
pendent has just begun. It closes Feb- 
ruary first. With the same hearty co- 
d6peration on the part of our readers 
that was given to the Sixty-fifth Birth- 
day campaign a year ago, this War- 
Time Coupon will make possible the 
most popular Christmas gift of the sea- 
son, 
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© Underwood & Underwood . 
A LONG COLUMN MOVES PICTURESQUELY TO ATTACK THE GERMANS 

















© Underwood & Underwood 


TOO NEAR TO BE PICTURESQUE—MUD-STAINED AND TRAVEL-WORN 




















